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Union charges Dimitry 


Snow daze 


si 


Shawn Gearin photos 


WILD WINTER 
weather has created 
headaches for NECC 
students and staff 
members. Turn to 
page three to see 

how students assess 
the college’s response 
to snow emergencies. 


resident John R. Dimitry will 

respond Feb. 17 in writing to a 

22-page document of charges 

the Faculty Association has 
levied against him, he said in a recent 
Observer interview. 

The union had requested Dimitry to 
respond in person at a meeting with the 
entire union before Feb. 23, on which date 
the association will consider his response 
and vote whether to censure him. 

Union members will receive his 25 page 
reply in the mail next Tuesday, Dimitry 
says. The Union issued its document to 
present the case in a vote of support of 
no confidence in Dimitry last December. 


Dimitry declined to meet with the 
ee faculty as a group, saying his lawyers 
ae have advised him that he could be charg- 
ed with unfair labor practice. 

Faculty Association Vice President 
John Osborne says an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge is filed when someone com- 
mits a gross infringement of rights. 

“He is frightened that if he meets with 
a collective group, then anyone who feels 
grieved could file an unfair labor practice 
suit,’’ Osborne says. 


Dimitry had requested that he be 
given until March 23 to meet with small 
groups of faculty before meeting with the 
entire union. The Faculty Association re- 
jected his request. 

John Guarino, former union president, 
proposed an open meeting of the Manage- 
oe ment Association Committee on 

we Employee Relations (MACER) with 
Dimitry present to discuss faculty pro- 
blems and the contract dispute, but both 
sides rejected his proposal. 

“T feel the president has an obligation 
to speak before the faculty,” he says, ad- 
ding,‘‘The problem is not about 
negotiations—it’s about morale.” 

Osborne charges that Dimitry does not 
want to communicate with faculty and 


Inside Story 


Man re many talents 

Michael Finegold is a graduate of the 
Yale School of Music, where he learned 
to be a classical flutist. His expertise is 
not limited to serious music ... he finds 
excitement in composing and playing 
fusion jazz. 

‘See creative arts, page 4. 


As the world turns 


Bernadette Yasso, discouraged by the 
daily shelling and car explosions in 
Beirut, came to the Merrimack Valley a 


ear and ahalf ago. She learned English 
ching t the soaps. The actors were 


her teachers, she says. 
See special features, page 7. 


Students go overseas 

Four Northern Essex students are cur- 
rently studying abroad. Stacey Lannon 
and Nicole Skaff are enrolled at Ealing 
College in London, England, while John 
Nicoas and Joseph Puccia are attending 
Scvola Lorenza de Medici in Italy. Usha 
Sellers, coordinator of the international 
studies program, claims our students are 


well-prepared because they are confi- 


dent and have necessary life skills to be 


independent. 


See curricula, page 12. 


President will respond 
to complaint in writing 


Fred Samis photo 
JOHN OSBORNE, member of the Facul- 
ty Association’s board of directors. 


that he is ‘‘hiding behind legalese,” regar- 
ding the threat of prohibitive practice 
changes. 


In a letter to faculty members dated 
Jan. 15, 1987, Dimitry said,“I am op- 
timistic that we can resolve many or most 
of our internal problems and differences 
by discussing such matters openly and 
honestly.”’ 

An vote of no-confidence in Dimitry 
Feb. 23 could result in his removal from 
office if the board of trustees of the col- 
lege decides that removal is in order, 
Osborne says. 

“‘A narrow vote won’t mean much,” he 
continues. “Dimitry will probably modify 
his behavior; he won’t violate the contract 

(Continued on page two) 
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JOSEPH RIZZO, president of the Faculty Association. 


Union === from page one 


as he has in the past. He sees the contract 
as constrictive of innovation, but he 
doesn’t adequately consult with the union 
about conflicts (he has) with the con- 
tracts. He unlaterally implements pro- 
grams and the union grieves,” he says. 

Among the union’s grievances is a 
charge that Dimitry is in violation of 
state law for funding the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education (DCE) nursing pro- 
gram’s summer session with state money. 

DCE programs are supposed to be self- 
supporting, not state-funded, the union 
asserts. 

Dimitry justifies his funding of the 
DCE registered nursing program by say- 
ing that DCE nursing students pay three 
times as much per course as their day- 
time counterparts. 

Day students pay only 22 percent of 
tuition costs while the Commonwealth 
funds the remaining 80 percent. 


“I’m pressing for full state support for 
DCE. If I can’t get it , I’ll go program by 
program,” Dimitry says. 

The union’s report states that during 
a monthly MACER meeting on Dec. 18, 
1985, Dimitry acknowledged that his 
planned takeover of DCE programs 
would be in violation of the contract, but 
noted that it would be in the union’s best 
interest not to resist in order to maintain 
job security.” The Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Council (MCCC) grieved 
the matter which is still in process. 

Also in process is the contract of all 
MCCC members in the state for fiscal 
years 1987 to 1990. The union and 
management have been disputing the 
contract for the past year and five 
months. 

In November, the contract went to 
mediation on issues covering productivi- 
ty, job security and compensation. 


The Board of Regents says 
that all employees of state 
higher education facilities will 
receive an across the board in- 
crease of 24.1 percent. 


After three meetings the union and 
management hit and impasse and re- 
jected that an independent fact finder, 
James Healy, be brought into 
negotiations. 

Healy will present his report to the 
faculty and admininstration Feb.2. 

The union requests an increase in cash 
salary benefits of 12 percent over three 
years. The figure includes a 10 percent 
hike as a one time pay raise that would 
put community college faculty salaries on 
par with those of state college faculty. 


Management is sticking to its offer of 
24.1 percent , a figure which Osborne says 
includes fringe benefits and excludes the 
10 percent punity increase. 

The Board of Regents says that all 
employees of state higher education 
facilities will receive an across the board 
increase of 24.1 percent. 

In other business, the college is involv- 
ed in a training program with AT&T. 
NECC teachers provide instructions in 
mathematics and electronics to AT&T 
employees at the North Andover plant. 

Instructions is provided on a voluntary 
basis as part of a teacher’s regular work 
load. 

Classes run from 6:45 a.m. to 3 p.m. for 
eight weeks. Courses began Tuesday Jan. 
20. 

There are currently 387 students enroll- 
ed in the program with a capacity six 
times as greater, Dimitry says. Students 
receive 29 college credits upon completion 
of the program. 


The college may acquire Central 
Catholic High School for the Lawrence 
Education Employment Program 
(LEEP), Dimitry says. 

Central Catholic administrators are 
planning a move from Hampshire Street 
in Lawrence to the former St. Francis 
Seminary and Christian Formation 
Center in West Andover. The new cam- 
pus is scheduled to open in 1990. 


NECC is one of three interested buyers. 
The college is stated to receive $11 million 
for the Commonwealth for the purchase 
or construction of a LEEP campus. The 
college currently rents space from 
Lawrence High School. 

Other plans the college has for the 
$18.7 million the Board of Regents has 
proposed include a community college in 
Lowell, a fine arts theatre in Haverhill, 
improvement in academic services and 
administrative space, programs for defer- 
red maintenance, a solution to the 
drainage problem, a day care center and 
improvements in handicapped access. 


The president is looking for interested 
students to volunteer to work in the child 
care facility, assist with implementing of 
handicapped devices and work on the 
theatre, LEEP and other proposed 
programs. 

Students may contact Joseph Brown, 
dean of administration and financing, or 
President Dimitry. 


(The Observer was not able to interview 
Joseph Rizzo, president of the Faculty 
Association for this issue because he was 
ill.) 
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JOSEPH BROWN, dean of 


administration. 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
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President’s greetings 
to NECC students 


Dear Students: 

Welcome to Northern Essex and the 
start of what promises to be an exciting 
spring semester. 

Whether you're a returning student or 
just beginning your education at 
Northern Essex, you should be proud to 
be a part of a 25-year tradition of 
academic excellence. 

This tradition was exemplified by the 
outstanding success of the most recent 
graduates of our Registered Nursing 
Programs on their state exams. All 74 
graduates who took the exams passed, 
and their scores far surpassed the state 
averages. 

This tradition also was recognized 
recently by the Massachusetts Board of 


President John R. Dimitry informed 
the Board of Trustees at its February 
meeting that Northern Essex worked 
with AT&T Merrimack Valley Works 
facility last fall to present three retire 
ment preparation seminars for the in- 
dustry’s employees. 

Presenters of the seminars were M. J. 
Pernaa, career counselor at NECC, Rick 
Sherman, financial consultant and non- 


NECC presents seminars 


Regents in their Capital Outlay Plan 
which recommends allocating over $18.75 
million to Northern Essex. Although 
these funds still have to be approved by 
the Governor and Legislature, I am 
optimistic that Northern Essex will 
receive funding for the proposed projects, 
including a Lawrence campus as well as 
a fine arts theatre and day care facility 
for the Haverhill campus. 

It is certainly a good time to be at the 
college and I urge you to take advantage 
of all the opportunities that are available. 
It is up to you to make the most of your 
college experience, and I wish you the 
best of luck in your pursuits. 

Sincerely, 
John R. Dimitry, President 


credit instructor, who was recently nam- 
ed Woman of the Year by Women Owners 
Network of New Hampshire; and Mary 
Jane Gillespie, coordinator in the division 
of continuing education. 


AT&T benefits, and educational oppor- 
tunities in retirement. 
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Question: 


What do 


Lou Yarid, Methuen: “The walkways are pretty bad 
... alot of ice. The parking lots are okay, and the dirt 
lot is surprisingly much more organized than without 


the white stuff.” 


jdt 
Julie Spires,Methuen: “They didn’t do a very good 


job around the school. They really need to clear away 
more of the stuff and use more sand.” 


Marie McKone,Lawrence: “I think NECC could have 
done a much better job with the snow removal. The 
walkways are icy. The parking lot is a mess.” 
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‘Ken Morgan, Wilmington: ‘‘There’s room for im- 
provement, but I hate winter anyway.” 


you think of NECC snow removal ? 


neon paras . iy 


John Callahan: “I think snow remeval at NECC is 


too slow a process. The school does not seem to be 
concerned about people’s safety walking around the 
campus. The parking lots are on an ice rink and I have 
already had a car slide into my car.” 


Chris Marsh, Boxford: “A friend of mine hit a 
snowbank. From a personal experience I’m angry to 
see snow piled in parking places. If the parking lot 
were thoroughly plowed, perhaps fewer people would 
have to park on the roads or in other crazy places.” 
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Creative Arts 
Briefs 


Creative Arts Calendar 
Spring 1987 


Lecture/Poetry Reading 


Alfred Mavers 
Jan. 12 to Feb. 25 
Bentley Library 
Alfred Mavers was a second generation 
German expressionist who favored 
realism. His diverse media ranges from 
the most subtle aquarelles to very strong 
acrylics on paper, hardboard and burlap. 
Travel to Holland, Italy and most fre- 
quently to Spain helped to enrich his 
creative vision and resulted in landscapes, 
still lifes, cityscapes and haunting 
beauty. 
Michael Casey 
Feb. 11 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 
Winner of the 1972 Yale Younger 
Poet’s Award, Michael Casey will read 
and discuss poems from Obscenities, his 
book that gives voice and presence to the 
ordinary people of the U.S. military and 
Vietnam, and from a newer work, in- 
cluding some poems in Rolling Stones. 
Kate Rushin 
Feb. 23 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 
Kate Rushin is a poet, teacher, and 
member of the New Words Bookstore 
Collective in Cambridge. Some of her 
poems have appeared in This Bridge Call- 
ed My Back and Home Girls: A Black 
Feminist Anthology. In December, she 
gave a reading with Audre Lourd and 
Rosario Morales to standing room only. 
Lance Hidey: Graphic Designer 
March 11 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 
His graphic designs and posters will be 
on exhibit at the Third Floor Gallery in 
the C Buildings. Hidey will talk about his 
work and, more generally, graphic design. 
He is interested in and will share with us 
the new international movement to create 
graphic novels as visually exciting as the 
movie. 
Jim Heinke: Composer 
April 10 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 
Composer Jim Heinke, a California resi- 
dent, visits Massachusetts for the April 
12 performance of his comiposition com- 
missioned by Endicott College. This work 
will also be performed at the April 13 con- 
cert at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege by the Endicott Chamber Ensemble. 
Heinke will accompany his lecture with 
tape recordings of his music. 
Emily Culpepper 
April 27 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 
Passionately committed to the political 
and spiritual liberation of women, Emily 
Culpepper holds a doctorate degree from 
the Harvard University Divinity School. 
She is an independent scholar, film maker 
(‘Period Piece’’), contributor to The New 
Our Bodies, Ourselves writer; her presen- 
tation of new images of women’s selves 
are images that help to empower women’s 
lives. 


Concerts 


Michael Kramer Concert 
Feb. 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Michael Kramer, pianist, will present a 
program of works by Chopin, Gottschalk, 
Gershwin, Debussy and Schumann. 
Elaine Mawhinney Concert 
April 3 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Elaine Mawhinney, pianist, will present 
a program of music from the Classical, 
Romantic and Modern periods: 
“Moonlight” Sonata by Beethoven; 
Preludes in G sharp minor and G minor 
by Rachmaninoff; Reflets dans l’eau and 
L’Isle joyeuse by Debussy; Ballades in F 
minor and G minor by Chopin; and Noc- 
turne in D flat major by Chopin. 


Exhibits 


NECC Faculty and Staff Exhibit 
March 2 to March 30 
Bentley Library 
All employees of Northern Essex Com- 


Creative ports 


inegold’s multi-talent 


by Martha Leahy 
usician-professor Mike 
Finegold’s first teacher told 
him, “If you abandon music, 
music will abandon you.” 

Finegold has taken this advice to heart 
as he combines careers as a professional 
classical and jazz musician-composer with 
his music and math teaching positions at 
NECC. 

He is, by his own description, a “multi- 
woodwind player,” playing flute, alto 
flute, bass flute, piccolo, tenor saxophone, 
alto saxophone and clarinet. With two 
master’s degrees in flute from the Yale 
School of Music, Finegold’s formal train- 
ing prepared him to be a classical flutist 
but, he says, ‘‘My street learning was in 
jazz and ballroom or social dance music. 
Since I was 13 years old, I’ve played the 
saxophone for dance bands.” 


An eclectic taste in music shows 
Finegold’s diverse professional ex- 
periences. For the past 15 summers, he 
has been a pit player at the North Shore 
Music Theatre in Beverly, playing for pro- 
ductions of ‘“‘Annie,’’ “‘A Chorus Line,” 
‘West Side Story,” and ““Evita,’”’ among 
others. 

He recently brought the Bo Winiker Or- 
chestra with whom he has been playing 
for six or seven years to NECC for a con- 
cert of Dixieland and swing music. 

He has played with fusion jazz groups 
at clubs in Cambridge and Boston as well 
as with chamber music ensembles at local 
colleges. He also composes classical and 
fusion jazz music. 

“I’m a versatile musician with a strong 
interest in jazz,’ Finegold says. “There’s 
a liveliness and excitement in playing jazz 
which you don’t have in classical music. 
And it’s fulfulling creating jazz solos. It’s 
exciting to create on the spur of the mo- 
ment. It’s like play.” 


Finegold is an avid fan and performer 
of fusion jazz — a combination, he says, 
“of knowing jazz, rock and classical 
music.” He admires artists such as Fred- 
die Hubbard, Miles Davis and Dexter 
Gordon, as well as local groups like Full 
Circle. 

“Jazz is serious music,” Finegold says. 
“To perform it you have to pay attention 
and be creative. It helps to have your 
adrenalin up. That’s where playing for an 
audience helps. It’s like driving a car on 
twisting roads. It also means you have to 
stay with it every day.” 

In order to be creative, Finegold says 
a jazz musician must constantly listen to 
other artists’ recordings, old as well as 
new. “Every performer is the sum of his 
knowledge,” he claims. ‘‘When you play 
you have to summon up all that 
knowledge.” 

As for his classical music career (‘I call 
classical music ‘serious’ music or ‘fine 
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MUSICIAN-PROFESSOR MICHAEL FINEGOLD. 


arts’ music,” Finegold explains. ‘I think 
calling it ‘classical’ turns people off.”’). He 
will be the featured solist with the En- 
dicott College Chamber Ensemble in a 
concert of flute and strings in April. 


“There’s a piece being written for me 
to premier by a composer named Jim 
Heinke who lives in L.A.,” Finegold says, 
“T’ll be playing piccolo, flute, alto flute, 
bass flute — all the flutes I play.”’ The 
piece is not yet complete and will be sent 
to Finegold in installments. The piece will 
also be played at NECC in a planned con- 
cert of 20th century flute music. 

As a music teacher, Finegold says the 
level of interest in music at NECC is not 
as high as it should be. “There aren’t 
enough electives. They’re being squeez- 
ed out by vocational courses,” he says. 
“I'd like to see Intro to Music as a re- 
quired course. That would at least give 
students some general knowledge of 
music.” 

Finegold says that after students have 


being through school, and found jobs 
they should look to music as a form of 
recreation. ‘‘What are they going to do 
after work?” he asks. “I believe in being 
an active participant instead of just wat- 
ching TV.” 


For the future, Finegold envisions a 
new music course at NECC utilizing 
computer-assisted learning in an elec- 
tronic music studio. Students could work 
on their own with a computer. They could 
learn to read music as well as play an in- 
strument utilizing the computer’s abili- 
ty to record an play back their lessons. 
Finegold is currently on a half-year sab- 
batical in order to develop such a program 
for NECC. 

Finegold relates his musical artistry to 
practical, everyday skills as a teacher of 
liberal arts math at the college. “Even 
though you’re an artist, you still have to 
be shrewd as a consumer. This course 
teaches practical math for everyday liv- 
ing. I'm interested in that, too.” 


munity College and their families are in- 
vited to participate in this 2nd annual ex- 
hibit. This year’s exhibit will focus on 
photography. 
Nordia Kay: Watercolor Exhibit 
April 1 to April 30 
Bentley Library 

Well-known Marblehead artist Nordia 
Kay finds artistic expression of her love 
for architecture in the paintings she does 
of Marblehead and Salem street scenes. 
These street scenes, along with her still 
lifes and other works, will be presented 
in this springtime exhibit. 

Our Elders and Their Arts 
May 5 to June 4 
Bentley Library 

Each May during the observance of 
Elder Americans Month, the Life Long 
Learning Program at NECC invites 
elders from the Merrimack Valley to ex- 


hibit their works. For more information 
about participating in this exhibit, con- 
tact Louise Cramer at 374-3688 


Performances 


Boston Theatre Company 
March 26 from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
The Long Light: Voices of Aging. This 
original work by the Boston Theatre 
Group combines music, movement, 
poetry and light in a stirring portrayal of 
the developmental lives of women. The 
company will remain on hand for a 
“behind-the-scenes”’ discussion. Call for 
reservation. 374-3688. 


The Long Light: Voices of Aging 
March 28 at 8 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 
Tamsen Donner: A Woman's Journey 


is based on the book by Ruth Whitman. 
It traces the journey of Tamsen Donner 
and her family to California. Tamsen was 
born in 1801 in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. In 1846 she and her hus- 
band George decided to travel to Califor- 
nia, where they could buy cheap land and 
where she planned to start a ladies 
seminary. The journey took months 


longer than they anticipated and they lost 
animals, wagons, food. Caught in a series 
of blizzards, they were snowed in for six 
months in the mountains without provi- 
sions. Many resorted to cannibalism. 
Some of the children and the adults who 
could still walk were brought out by 
rescue parties. Tamsen refused to leave 
her husband who was dying of an infected 
wound. Of her writings about the journey, 
only three letters have survived. 
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Drama production ready 


by Bernadette Yasso 
he Drama Club will present 
“The Dining Room” April 3, 4, 
10 and 11 in the Top Notch 
Theatre. 

As the title suggests, the play takes 
place in a dining room, an inviting place 
for conversation. The play is a series of 
vignettes spanning the era of the 20s to 
the present. Scenes overlap one another 
without the link of time — and the twen- 
tieth century escapes the chronology of 
time to highlight events that have af- 
fected the characters. 

Sometimes satirical and at other times 
poignant, the play is essentially 
humorous. Written by A.R. Guruey, 
whose works include “Sweet Sue” cur- 
rently on Broadway, the ‘‘Dining Room”’ 
was first performed off Broadway in 
1981. 

Assistant Professor of Creative Arts 
Susan Sanders, adviser to the drama club 
has “moved” the “Dining Room’’ to 
NECC because she felt very close to the 
play. 


“| have the feeling | grew up in this 
dining room. I can almost hear the same 
dialogue when I was a child and a young 
adult,’’ Sanders said. 

“Also, shortly after the production of 
this play, my father died. At the funeral, 
echoes of the play’s lives kept haunting 
my head. The conversations seemed to be 
drawn from the dining room — I have 
always considered funerals as ceremonies 
celebrating one’s life. 

“All these people who haven’t seen 
their relatives for a year let their feelings 
come out during this gathering: the affec- 
tion they have, the grudges they hold, not 
to mention the inevitable laughs that oc- 
cur. They review all the experiences they 
lived. So do people in the “Dining Room,” 
she said. 

Tryouts were held during the last week 
of January. The cast includes three men, 
three women and two understudies: Lou 
Farrell, Ralph Martinese, A.J. Sullivan, 
Sheila Guickshauk, Janice Paquette, Cyn- 


Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy 


PROF. HOPE-MCCARTHY has arranged 
for the noon programs in Lecture Hall 
A. Two poets, an artist, acomposer and 
a feminist scholar will appear. Please 
see creative arts calendar on page four. 


Expressionist ex 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Bentley Library Gallery, located on the 
college’s Haverhill campus, will feature 
paintings by the late German expres- 
sionist Alfred Mavers until Feb. 25. 

Mavers, who died in 1983 at the age of 
80, painted in a variety of media, in- 
cluding acrylics on burlap, hardboard and 
paper, and oils on canvas. 

A second generation expressionist, he 
studied painting, sculpture and etching 
at the “Kunst Gewarbe Schule” in 
Hanover, Germany. Travel to Holland, 
Italy and most frequently Spain, influenc- 
ed his work and resulted in landscapes, 
still lifes and cityscapes. 

Although he is well-known throughout 
Germany, Mavers’ work is still relative- 
ly unknown in North America. The ar- 
tist’s nephew, who lives in Canada, is in- 
troducing his uncle’s work to this area. 

The exhibit will be open during regular 
operating hours of the college. For more 
information, call Arthur Signorelli, NECC 
facilities coordinator, at 374-3921. 


di Rosa, Nicki Archambault and Tim 
Cook. 

Sanders said there are openings for 
backstage hands to assist in set painting, 
costumes and publicity. No experience is 
necessary. Rehearsals are held Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at noon. While 
helping, you can catch the fun and magic 
of Sanders’ profession. 

Sanders teaches basic acting: talking 
on stage, memorization, interpretation of 
characters, and play analysis. 


“What students learn is to be children 
again. What makes it difficult is the fact 
where teen-agers join junior high, they 
become much more self-conscious. They 
learn new words such as “nerd” and 
“‘geek’’, and begin to focus on surface 
things like clothes and hair styles. 
Creativity gets stifled’’ Sanders 
explained. 

Most of the students who attend class 
consider the theatre a hobby. They can 
practice in community theatre. 

When asked whether she finds it 
frustrating for a professor to teach peo- 
ple who won’t be in the profession, 
Sanders said, ‘“‘Not at all. As a matter of 
fact, it is more rewarding and fun, 
because these students do not have to 
make a living out of the theatre, and thus 
do not feel pressured.”’ 


Before her promotion to assistant pro- 
fessor Sanders was a part-time instructor 
of English and Creative Arts at NECC. 
She is a 1969 graduate of Ethic College 
in Wellesley with a speech and theatre 
major. 

She taught for six years at Househead 
High School, N.Y. Although she loved her 
students, Sanders never appreciated the 
“babysitting” and disciplinary aspect of 
her study hall duties. 

She also found it difficult to motivate 
students. While trying to keep her classes 
lively, with less lecturing and more stu- 
dent involvement, Sanders admits she 
was bothered when seeing some of them 
wasting their talent. She didn’t take it 
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SUSAN SANDERS, director of “The Din- 
ing Room,” which will be presented 
April 3, 4, 10 and 11 at the Top Notch 
Theatre. 


personally, however, and always drew a 
healthy line between her responsibilities 
and theirs. ‘‘A good part of the motiva- 
tion has to come from the student. If fail- 
ing is what they want, they should be 
allowed to do it,” she said. 

In 1979, she earned a master’s degree 
in speech and theatre from Rweison Col- 
lege. She was hoping then to find a job 
teaching at a college. After a year of 
teaching at Newburyport High School, 
she anchored at NECC. 


Sanders’ activities do not stop within 
the campus. In fact, she is constantly 
moving from one scene to another. As a 
member of the Reading Community 
Theatre group. called the “Quannapowitt 
Players,” she is directing the 50th an- 
niversary of the show “The Bishop 
Misbehaves.”’ Cyndi Rosa was encourag- 
ed by Sanders to audition for the play and 
she got a part. 

As an actress, Sanders is looking for- 
ward to playing in Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night” with the same crew cast 
as “Maria.” She is very excited about the 
challenge to come: ‘Maria’ is a wench, a 
very clever servant, a peasant who knows 
her place. She has a great deal of fun with 
who she is, and what she does. In that 
sense, we are pretty similar. But I know 
that this role would force me to stretch 
myself as an actress, and take work in in- 
terpreting the character, in the way of 
walking, talking, and especially in mak- 
ing big gestures. Now that’s the hard 
part.” she said. 


Creative Arts 


Briefs 


Poet visits NECC 
on Feb. 2 


by Darlene Beal 

Local poet and author Michael Casey 
will appear at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College for a lecture and reading of his 
works on Wednesday, Feb. 11, at noon. 

A Lowell native now living in Andover, 
Casey was awarded the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets award and published a 
powerful book of poetry entitled 
Obscenities in 1972. 

Casey served in the military police dur- 
ing his assignment in Vietnam in 1970 
and later worked in the Lowell textile 
mills in 1972. It was from these ex- 
periences, as well as his graduate studies 
at the University of New York in Buffalo 
that Casey has written a number of short 
stories along with poetry. 


Film contest 
offers awards 


Filmmakers in New England may now 
enter the 1987 New England Film 
Festival. The festival, in its twelfth year, 
is a competition designed to give film- 
makers working in 16 mm and Super 8 a 
forum in which to gain significant ex- 
posure through screenings, view other 
regional work and gain recognition for ex- 
cellence in film. 

The festival offers cash awards and film 
materials and prizes valued at $3,000 in- 
cluding a $1,000 Boston Globe Best of 
Festival Award. The winning films are 
presented at an Awards Screening in May 
at the Berklee Performance Center, 
Boston, and on four subsequent nights at 
the Boston Film/Video Foundation. 

The New England Film Festival is 
presented by the Arts Extension Service 
(AES) of the Division of Continuing 
Education at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, and the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation and is 
sponsored by the Boston Globe. 

Deadline to enter is April 3, 1987. For 
an entry brochure, contact the New 
England Film Festival, AES, Division of 
Continuing Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003, 
(413) 545-2360. 


Flutist performs 
at Lowell U 


Eugenia Zukerman, famous flutist, will 
perform at the University of Lowell 
Center for the Performing and Visual 
Arts Friday, March 6 at 8 p.m. in Durgin 
Hall. 

Arts commentator at CBS, screen- 
writer, novelist and feature writer, Zuker- 
man has been called “the Renaissance 
Woman of the 80’s.” She began her flute 
training with Carl Bergner of the Hart- 
ford Symphony and continued under 
renowned flutist Julius Baker. She at- 
tended Julliard School for Music and in 
1971 won the Young Concert Artists 
Award. Playing since with major 
worldwide orchestras, Zukerman excels 
at music festivals such as Tanglewood, 
Mozart and Wolf Trap. 

Zukerman’s accomplishments include 
also her personal life. She has been 
nominated the “outstanding mother of 
the year” by the national Mother’s Day 
Committee and ‘‘Woman of Achieve- 
ment’’ by the National Hadassah 
organization. 


ACRYLIC ON BURLAP 
entitled “Spain,” painted 
by Alfred Mavers. His 
works are on display 

at the Bentley 

Library. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


SOLDIER’S MONUMENT in Condord’s town square honors those who 


died in the Civil War. 


SIMPLE EFFECTS, left, of Henry David Thoreau, including the 
desk he used at Walden. Above, First Parish Church, site of 
the first Provincial Congress in 1775. Photos courtesy of “A 
Visitor's Guide to Historic Concord.” 


WHITE COTTAGE, thought to have been 


built by carpenter Thomas Dane about 


1615. 


Concord authors featured in video 


by Lynne Brown 
new video production team is 
feverishly at work on the NECC 
campus. In early January Mar- 
jory Martin, Alan Foucault, and 
Jim Hellesen completed production of 
their first video, Concord: The Literary 
Years. 

The video depicts five American writers 
often referred to as the Concord literary 
group which was comprised of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Bron- 
son Alcott, Louisa May Alcott, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. This semester it 
will be used for the first time as a supple- 
ment to the lectures and assigned 
readings in American Literature classes 
at the college. 

Concord: The Literary Years does not 
deal with the literary styles of the writers 
but rather explores their ideals and 
philosophies. Martin stated that the pur- 
pose behind this was to “bring out the 
personalities of the writers.” Martin also 
said that utilizing this perspective was an 
attempt to provide “‘a new dimension for 
the students by making the writers come 
alive.” 

Foucault felt that Thoreau and the 
other writers left an ‘‘important message 
for young people to stand up as in- 
dividuals in spite of the conflicts it might 
cause them to have with their peers and 


Martin, who has long been an 
American literature buff, 
served as the research coor- 
dinator and producer for the 
project. She researched and 
developed the original idea. 
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society.”” Martin stated that the message 


of social reform should help students to 
develop a better understanding of the 
writers because ‘‘these nineteenth cen- 
tury writers are the source of many of our 
contemporary ideals such as _ in- 
dividualism, humanitarian reform, and 
environmentalism.” 

Martin, who has long been an American 
literature buff, served as the research 
coordinator and producer for the project. 
She researched and developed the original 
idea and scheduled all the interviews and 
appointments prior to the actual shooting 
of the video. 


Martin, who earned her bachelor of 
arts degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and her master of fine arts degree at 
the University of Iowa, joined the staff 
of the NECC English department in 1969. 
Before that, she was a professor at the 
University of Missouri. 


Martin referred to the video as a “‘ter- 
rific, exciting experience” which prompt- 
ed her to audit a film production class this 
semester. 

Foucault, who is director of the video, 
says it “represents the effort of a team 
of players through combining the exper- 
tise of faculty with the technical ability 
in the media center.” Director of Media 
Services Foucault has been a member of 
the NECC staff since 1983. 

Prior to his employment at NECC, he 
worked in the newsroom of Channel 4, 
WBZ-TYV, as well as teaching at Boston 
University. Foucault is currently working 
towards his doctorate in eduation at BU. 
He holds his master’s degree from the 
Boston University College of Com- 
munication, his bachelor’s from Bradford 
College, and his associate’s degree from 
NECC. 

Hellesen, a video technician who has 
been a member of the staff at NECC since 
1977, did most of the filming and editing 
for the project. Hellesen received his 


associate's and bachelor’s degrees from 
Grahm Junior College and Worcester 
State College respectively. 

He stated that filming the video in Con- 
cord was “fun, yet time consuming.” 
Hellesen said the project, which took 
double the average time to complete, was 
“totally different” from other videos he 
had worked on at NECC. Besides work- 
ing with faculty on workshop and seminar 
projects, Hellesen has done consulting 
work for the Title 20, Foster Parent 
Training Program. 

Concord: The Literary Years, partially 
funded by a Department of Education Ti- 
tle III grant, can be viewed in the media 
services department in the basement of 
the library. It has been released on a 
limited basis to the curators of the Con- 
cord historical houses who contributed to 
the production of the video. 

Foucault said that interested high 
schools could obtain a copy of the video 
by providing the blank video. Martin 
stated that she would like to see it releas- 
ed on a wider scale in the future. 

Martin, Foucault and Hellesen are 
currently working on a video about John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Foucault said that 
the video is scheduled to be released for 
the fall semester. Martin said that the 
video will be released to Haverhill High 
School upon its completion. 
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What did 


by Norma Pike 
reams are strange creatures of 
the night’s sleep harboring 
sometimes on the bizarre. We 
have all had them. For instance, 
you re sitting on the beach in an Eskimo’s 
fur parka while those around you are 
skimpily clad in bikinis and swim trunks. 
Or you're on your front lawn totally nude 
during bumper to bumper rush hour traf- 
fic. Your oiled body is glistening in the 
summer sun, and the drivers don’t notice 
you are alive, never mind your nudity. 

The interpretation of dreams has con- 
cerned us since time began. Recall how 
the Pharaoh needed Joseph to explain 
what his dreams meant. 

To Mary Jane Gillespie, coordinator in 
the division of continuing education at 
NECC, the symbolic language of dreams 
is the normal form of communicating an 
important message to the dreamer. 

Gillespie became interested in 
dreams and their importance to the in- 
dividual 17 years ago after she 
experienced a series of very powerful and 
vivid dreams. 

She began keeping a dream journal, a 
descriptive account of remembered 
dreams, reading available books at the 
library, purchasing volumes on the sub- 
ject of dreams, and attending lectures and 
workshops to gain a deeper understan- 
ding and insight of herself. 

She believes that dreams are an impor- 
tant tool in helping people solve waking 
life problems by allowing them to ex- 
perience the problem without being 
frightened. She says that dreams are a 
mirror image of waking life and 
sometimes that mirror image shows the 
dreamer, you, more clearly and vividly 


what’s taking place in your present life, 
like it or not. 

Gillespie reads through her dream jour- 
nal about once a year. She checks all the 
dreams for recurring similarities that 
point to a major theme or message. She 


File photo 
DCE COORDINATOR, Mary Jane Gillespie researches what your dreams mean. 


feels that it is important to write your 
dreams down immediately upon waking 
while they are fresh in your mind. 
Dreams have this important char- 
acteristic: individuals have their unique 
symbolism to interpret their dreams. Our 


‘It is the soul’s past life experience 
as well as a glimpse into the soul’s 
future experience combining to 
draw your attention to your present 
situation.’ 


brain has millions of bits of information 
gathered by our five senses. Our emo- 
tions, and our thoughts are stored away 
for future reference. A dream selects from 
this stored information only those sights, 
sounds, emotions and message to be sent. 
Through our dreams we gain insight 
about our emotions, physical and mental 
health, and our thoughts. 


Dreams come and go in cycles — 
repeating patterns, characters and 
motifs. Changes in patterns indicate 
growth, endings or life changes. Dreams 
can operate on different levels and have 
multiple meanings — all in one dream. 

In dreams, time is a strange element. 
It is the soul’s past life experience as well 
as a glimpse into the soul’s future ex- 
periences combining to draw your atten- 
tion to your present situation. 

Gillespie recommends these books for 
more information on dreams. 

Welcome to the Magic Theatre, Hand- 
book for Exploring Dreams, by Dick 
McLeester, Food for Thought Publica- 
tion, P.O. Box 331, Amherst, MA 01002. 
The price is $3.50. 

The Association for Research and 
Enlightenment, Inc. (Box 595, Virginia 
Beach, VA 23451) will send a catalogue 
full of books. Also, check your local 
library and bookstore. 


Soap opera actors were her teachers 


Journalist Bernadette Yasso 


enrolls at Northern Essex 


by Kalley Cutter 
t 28, Bernadette Yasso has seen 
more of the world than many 
people will in a lifetime. Born in 
Beirut, Lebanon, she spent her 
childhood in schools in Lebanon and 
Paris. She graduated from high school in 
Paris in 1975. The war had just begun 
that year, and her parents believed she 
would be safer and have a better chance 
with her studies away from the terror of 
war. 

In Paris, she continued her education 
— attending the world-famous Institute 
of Political Studies, where she obtained 
a degree in international relations. 

“T chose this institute because it gives 
the student a general knowledge that 
helps to understand the crazy world we're 
living in — events were happening so fast 
that I needed these studies to find a 
meaning to them,” she explains. 

Although Yasso had accomplished 
many things at this point, she had many 
fears about her future and her family’s. 
She became involved with a newspaper 
through a friend in Paris. From working 
on the newspaper, she decided journalism 
would be her career. 

In 1981, she moved back to Lebanon 
in the heat of the very violent war. She 
longed to be with her family and felt the 
end of her homeland was close at hand. 
Yasso remained in Lebanon for the next 
two years where she worked as a jour- 
nalist for a newspaper and assistant 
editor for a monthly magazine. 

She says, “I was very happy to do my 
job. I have a passion for words, especial- 
ly when they translate feelings as acurate- 
ly as possible. I felt so much rewarded 
when a person I interviewed would call 
me to tell me, ‘good job.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile, events in Lebanon were 
getting worse. Fear of car explosions 


started haunting the Lebanese, while the 
everyday occurrence of bombs made life 
for her and her people virtually 
impossible. 

“We had to listen everyday to the 
radio and see if the way was clear. Usual- 
ly the broadcasters would give name by 
name the streets that were shelled, and 
the parts of Beyrouth to avoid,’ Yasso 
recalls, 

In 1984, Lebanon was in a state of 
depression. Fear of the war and the pro- 
spect of a dismal future were too much 
for the family. They packed their belong- 
ings and moved to Paris. Asked how she 
felt about leaving, Yasso says, “Packing 
my bags in my 20s would give me a bet- 
ter chance for the future than in my 40s, 
and I knew there was no future in 
Lebanon.”’ She was off to Paris once 
again—where she continued to be a 
journalist. 

Yasso did free lance work for various 
magazines in Paris. She landed an inter- 
view with Madame Chirac, wife of the 
French prime minister, and also did a 
story about women French paratroopers. 

During this time, she was married and 
moved to the United States in 1985. The 
first year here was very difficult, she 
says. She was frustated by the language 
barrier. “I keep struggling with words to 
keep them locked in my memory. They 
always have this tendency of escaping,” 
she says. 

Although she speaks two languages 
(Arabic and French) fluently and 
understands Italian, she needed to perfect 
her English. She sat in front of the televi- 
sion for six months and watched soap 
operas. ..and she learned the language. 
She says it was the simplest way. 

“All these actors were my best 
teachers. They speak slowly and ar- 
ticulate very well, and repeat themselves 


a lot. Anytime they used a word I didn’t 
understand, I would look it up in the dic- 
tionary. The problem was, when I stop- 
ped learning from them, I still watched 
them because I got hooked up,’’ Yasso 
says. 


Currently a student at Northern Essex, 
she has come to this community college 
to improve her English and is enrolled in 
the journalism concentration. Her fami- 
ly has moved back to Lebanon. 


Georges Abinader is a 
victim of terrorist strike 


by Bernadette Yasso 
e is back all right ... Yet he 
doesn’t seem to realize it. Two 
days after the explosion of the 
U.S. Embassy. Georges 
Abinader is still wondering how on earth 
he survived this tragedy without one 
single scratch. Luck? Maybe. Miracle? 
Definitely, says Georges, who can not 
find another ‘logical’ explanation to his 
sitting in the right place at the right 
moment. 

At 11:30 a.m., as he approached the em- 
bassy, Georges was told by an American 
guard that parking near the building was 
not allowed anymore. “I wasted ten 
minutes to find a place and five more un- 
til I reached the Embassy, at last, by foot. 

There was a long line of students 
waiting to take an application for their 
visas. When my turn came, I gave my 
passport and went up to the consulate on 
the second floor. I knew I had to wait for 
a while in this room. All of the five rows 
of chairs were full. There was only one 
empty space in the corner. I remember 
thinking I was lucky to find it. I didn’t 
know at that time it was the understate- 
ment of my life, for this empty chair tru- 
ly saved me...” 

“T was there for only a few minutes, 
thinking of my departure to the United 
States, and suddenly ... the 
detonation!” 

“| glimpsed the ground exploding from 
the middle and a burst of flaming stones 


TT 


‘| was there for only a few minutes, 
thinking of my departure to the 
United States, and suddenly ... the 
detonation!’ 


reaching the ceiling. I felt, under the 
pressure, as if someone was pulling me up 
by my hair and bluntly releasing me. I 
think I collapsed right after. When I woke 
up, I found myself in the fetal position. 
The ceiling had crumbled five inches from 
me. 

“T immediately understood I was the 
victim of a terrorist act. In fact, I had 
thought about this eventuality as I 
entered the consulate waiting room (as all 
Lebanese, I knew that anything and 
especially the worst, could happen). But 
I was obsessed by the idea of a second ex- 
plosion. 

“T have to get out, I have to,” was all 
I could think of. I mobilized my energy 
and kept crawling, extracting myself 
from the rubbles but with each move- 
ment, I felt faint again from fear and pain. 
I felt so vulnerable. I knew I could die at 
any moment. But an odd inside strength 
kept encouraging me and egging me. 
After what seemed to me an eternity, I 
suddenly saw a light. I knew then I had 
made it.” 
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introducing 


RY DRAKE 


appearing 


MARCH 
at 8 p.m. 


in the NECC 
STUDENT CENTER 


COFFEE HOUSE 


Barry Drake is a walking encyclopedia of American Music. He plays folk, blues, 
rock 'n roll, original and familiar material and effortlessly ties them all together 
with some hilarious and poignant stories. As soon as he takes to the stage, an 
old Martin guitar in hand, his life begins to unfold through his songs. From growing 
up on the crowded street of New Jersey, through his early years as an apprentice 
performer in New York’s Greenwich Village, Barry quickly developed into one of 
the best known and most well traveled entertainers in the country. Newsweek 
Magazine recently named Barry one of the top college acts and he has been 
nominated for Coffeehouse Entertainer of the Year by the National Association 
of Campus Activities four years in a row. 

Barry's own songs range from ‘“‘Troubadors,” a description of the ups and downs 
in the life of a traveling musician and ‘‘I Won’t Be Reconstructed,” a seething 
post Civil War ballad from the viewpoint of the South, to ‘‘Grandma’s Old Piano,” 
a bouncy, retrospective grimpse into Barry's musical roots. To round out his show, 
Barry usually includes some hot slide guitar and harmonica playing as well as 
a few acapella hand clappers. Sprinkled throughout his show are songs by such 
well known artists as Bruce Springsteen, James Taylor and The Beatles. He even 
does an incredible show stopping version of “‘Somewhere Over the Rainbow.” As 
one reviewer has said, ‘His throaty voice can growl, croon and glide easily into 
a falsetto while he accompanies himself on both solid rhythm and dexterous finger 
style guitar.” 

Barry has released three albums to date: Happylanding, Roadsongs and Solo 
Survivor. He has appeared in concert with Jim Croce, Livingston Taylor, Emmylou 
Harris, Van Morrison, Loudon Wainwright III, David Bromberg, Michael Johnson 
and many others. 

Barry currently lives in a sleepy little village in New York’s Catskill Mountains, 
but spends the greater part of his year on the road doing what he does best — 
performing on college campuses from coast to coast. 


Come Join The Fun! 


Catskill 
untainjRec 


You can't 


by Wess Weinstein 
he campus radio station WRAZ is 
one of the most viable sources of 
inter-campus communication and 
information. It is unfortunate, 
however, that many people dismiss it as 
a source of piped-in music for the student 
center and the gym. 


Like any other radio station, WRAZ 
has a dual purpose: to entertain and to 
inform. 


As a source for entertainment, the 
WRAZ radio club is unique in that it 
allows each DJ to program his show ac- 
cording to his own musical preference. In 
this respect, it is unlike professional radio 
stations and larger college stations which 
are strictly governed by music directors 
who decide what will and will not get air- 
play. The DJ’s freedom ultimately leads 
to a greater diversity of music and a more 
satisfied group of listeners. 


Perhaps even more notable though, is 
the opportunity for listeners to make re- 
quests for songs at any time, and have 
them played on the air within a few 
minutes. To make a request, stop by the 
studio located next to the bookstore. “If 
you want it, and we have it, we'll play it,”’ 
one enthusiastic DJ said. 

Further, the station is an excellent 
source of campus information. Aside from 
the usual weather reports and lottery 
numbers, WRAZ offers free advertising 
for club social events, school functions 


off 


and various public service an- 
nouncements. With its newly acquired 
mixing and recording equipment, the 
radio club will also be able to produce and 
play its own pre-recorded advertisements 
on the air. 

The station’s improved equipment and 
large audience make the station one of the 
best ways for faculty, staff and students 
to pass on information which might other- 
wise go unnoticed on school bulletin 
boards. 

The staff of WRAZ, (about 50 members 
of the radio club) is mainly made up of 
students enrolled in the journalism/broad- 
casting program at NECC. WRAZ 
welcomes the opportunity to better serve 
the students and faculty of NECC. 

Program Director Chris Grier 
says,'‘We just want to get people a little 
more interested (in the radio club) instead 
of just walking by the studio on the way 
to the bookstore and saying ‘Yeah, that’s 
the radio station. They play records, I 
guess.’ After all, we're here for them as 
well as ourselves.” 

The radio club holds meetings every 
Wednesday at noon in F105 next to the 
studio. Students interested in becoming 
DJs or news writers or who would like to 
have an ad put on the air should talk to 
Grier or General Manager Mike LeBeouf. 

The staff urges students to get involv- 
ed with WRAZ. It’s everybody’s 
station—besides, you can’t turn it off. 


turn it 


Paralegal club organizes, 
meets next on March 4 


NECC’s Paralegal Club has set its 
meeting schedule for the spring 1987 
semester and invites all students who are 
interested in law and law-related issues 
to make note of the following meeting 
dates, times and locations: 


Tuesday, Feb. 7, 1987 from 12 noon-1:00 
p.m. room C307. 

Wednesday, March 4, 1987 from 12 
noon-1:00 p.m. room C307. 

Thursday, March 26, 1987 from 12 


Tuesday, April 7, 1987 from 12 noon-1:00 
p.m. room C807. 

Wednesday, April 15, 1987 from 12 
noon-1:00 p.m. room C307. 

Thursday, April 30, 1987 from 12 
noon-1:00 p.m. room C224. 


For further information, contact 
Virginia C. Noonan, Esq., coordinator of 
Paralegal Studies in room C378 or at 
374-5887. 


Ski club meets challenge 


by Chuch Larrabee 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege ski club traveled to Smuggler’s 
Notch ski resort Jan. 11-16 to compete in 
in the annual Winter Carnival. The com- 
petition was fierce, but the NECC team 
met the challenge bravely. 

About 30 similar teams were in atten- 
dance to compete in four events. The tug- 
of-war and broom ball (a close cousin to 
field hockey) were won by our guys. In 
snow volleyball they claimed second 
place. 

However, the catastrophe of the meet 
was the snow soccer match. David 
Catania, ski club president, said it look- 


Entertainers come 
to campus Jan. 31 


Over 40 colleges in New England were 
represented at a gathering Saturday, Jan. 
31, to select entertainment for their 
schools for spring and fall. 

Students were able to “‘shop”’ by wat- 
ching comedy and coffeehouse acts at the 
annual National Association of Campus 
Activities New England Comedy, Cof- 
feehouse, and Performing Arts Con- 
ference at NECC. 

The conference is where most colleges 
and universities spend close to a million 
per year on live performances. 

In addition, there were over 20 educa- 
tional sessions dealing with such issues 
as planning non-alcoholic events. 


ed more like a rugby match than anything 
else. Overall, the NECC ski club walked 
away victorious, claiming the number one 
spot. ‘‘We came prepared this year,” 
Catania said. 

Each of the participants on the winn- 
ing team received a $100 gift certificate 
to be spent at the Smuggler’s Notch gift 
shop. 

Anyone who wants to join the NECC 
club is urged to attend the meetings. The 
only reqirements are to participate in 
group activities, and to help in fund 
raisers like car washes and raffles. Oh, 
you need to know how to ski. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Feb. 19 at noon in the Student Center 
Tiled Lounge 
Abrams and Anderson 
comedy improvisations 


Feb. 28 from 8 p.m. until midnight 
in the Student Center 
Masquerade Ball, featuring 
“Double Vision” 


March 5 at 8 p.m. in the Student Center 
Coffee House 
Barry Drake, folk music 


May 6 at noon outside 


~ the Student Center 
Dave Binder | 
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STUDENT 


SERVICES 


Fred Samia photo 


RUBIN RUSSELL, director of office for students with disabilities. 


Fred Samia photo 


counselor for 
students with hearing impairments. 


SIDNEY PIETZSCH, 


File photo 


teacher of 
American Sign Language class. 


PATRICK MCCARTHY, 


Teachers learn 
sign language 


by Michele McCarthy 

Several Northern Essex faculty have 
joined Patrick McCarthy’s American 
Sign Language class. They are not hear- 
ing impaired, but they want to learn how 
to better communicate with those who 
are. 

Paula Strangie, psychology teacher, is 
taking the course because she has had 
many hearing impaired students in her 
classes over the years and has always 
wanted to be able to communicate with 
all of them. She says she would also like 
to talk to some of the hearing-impaired 
among the faculty. 

She says the class makes her realize 
how much more she has been relying on 
her ears than her eyes. Now, using sign 
language, she is learning to make more 


Fred Samia photo 
counselor/staff 


LINDA COMEAU, 
assistant/interpreter. 


use of her sight. She says when she comes 
out of the class, she has headaches from 
using her eyes so much. 


She feels it is important to learn about 
others’ culture and language. Now, after 
only three classes, she has learned to use 
her body and hands to communicate with 
the 40 palm signs instead of the alphabet. 

Another ‘‘student’’ is Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, English teacher and adviser 
to Parnassus, literary magazine. She has 
thought how interesting it would be to 
learn the language of the hearing- 
impaired students and to communicate 
with them. 

She feels motivated by studying with 
the different students and being taught 
their language. She says it is fun learn- 
ing a new language, and adds that silence 
is much more a pleasure than a noise to 
be shut out. 


At the beginning of class, when the in- 
terpreter was sent out of the room, Hope- 
McCarthy found she was able to ‘“‘talk”’ 
with the students by signing, using 
gestures and facial movements. 

Instructor Patrick McCarthy says he 
much prefers the natural use of American 
Sign Language as opposed to other ar- 
tificial means of visual communiation for 
the deaf. 

ASL is based on manual signs as sym- 
bols which are words unto themselves to 
express concepts, with its naturally 
evolved grammar structures. 

McCarthy came to the college in 
January 1986. He has a bachelor of arts 
degree in psychology from Gallaudet 
University in Washington, D.C., and a 
master’s degree in deaf education from 
Western Maryland College. 


Disabled offered 
many services 


by Susan Briggs 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities (OSD) offers a variety of 
resources to students with special needs. 

NECC is the first community or state 
college in Massachusetts to employ even 
one full-time person in support services 
for disabilities. 

We have a total of four full-time staff, 
12 professionals, and 50 part-time aides. 

The staff includes Rubin Russell, its 
director; Linda Comeau, counselor/staff 
assistant/interpreter; Sidney Pietzsch, 
counselor for students with hearing im- 
pairments; and its newest member, Jane 
Nunes, lead interpreter for the staff of 
professional interpreters. 

The program was started about 10 
years ago when Rubin Russell became 
aware of the need. He began writing pro- 
posals for grants. 

The program has grown substantially 
since. Russell is grateful for the solid 
foundation support from the college. Un- 
til a few months ago, there had been no 
state funding provided. 

“Tt’s nice to be able to have the support 
necessary to be able to do the kind of job 
you want to do,” he says. 

Each semester the OSD serves approx- 
imately 125 students. Professional inter- 
preters are hired by the office on an hour- 
ly basis. There are usually 10-12 
employed. 

Interpreters work part-time, anywhere 
from six to 26 hours a week and are paid 
a minimum of $15 an hour, and a max- 
imum of $22.50. 

The work is quite taxing, Russell says, 
“Working 26 hours a week doing 
classroom interpreting is virtually a full- 
time job.” 

NECC is the only community college in 
the state offering an interpreter training 
program. It is a two-year program but 
college classroom interpreting is so 
demanding that generally, even one of the 
top graduates of our program still needs 


a couple of years of experience before be- 
ing being ready to work for us.” 

Each semester the OSD also employs 
approximately 50 notetakers. About half 
of them are students. Notetakers serve 
the hearing impaired, students with lear- 
ning disabilities, and students who don’t 
have the use of their hands. 

Sometimes notetakers are used as 
“scribes.” The student dictates the 
answers to a test and the notetaker writes 
down just what they say. No editing or 
enhancing is allowed; they are to be that 
person’s hands. 

Services for the blind include a $30,000 
Kurzweil Reading Machine, located in the 
library. It was donated by Xerox when it 
bought out Kurzweil. It reads books 
aloud to blind students. 

Also, for students with “low vision”’ 
there is a Vtech reading machine, donated 
by the Haverhill Lions Club. It is a clos- 
ed circuit television that the student 
takes to class. It transposes what is writ- 
ten in a book onto a screen and enlarges 
it to whatever extent necessary. 

This semester, a donation from the 
Guild to the Blind will make our com- 
puters accessible to blind people. Russell 
explains, “It’s a speech synthesizer for a 
computer. Anything that appears on the 
screen will be said aloud by the 
synthesizer.” 

About disabled students he says, “Life 
has been hard enough. I just don’t think 
it’s fair to say ‘you can’t go to college 
because we don’t have aramp.’ ’’ Ramps 
and elevators have been added to each 
building within the past ten years. 

Russell says, “I feel a commitment to 
fairness. I believe that people with 
disabilities are entitled to an even chance 
at an education.” ‘ 

The OSD is located in the student 
center building. The telephone numbers 
are (617) voice calls:374-3659; and TDD 
(Telecommunications Device for the Deaf) 
calls: 374-3659. 


New interpreter joins 
student services staff 


by Donna Peglow 

Jane Nunes has joined the staff at Nor- 
thern Essex as lead interpreter in con- 
junction with the office of financial aid 
and special services. She will be the first 
to fill this position on a full-time basis. 

She will be working with both faculty 
and students. ‘I am looking forward to 
working and getting acquainted with the 
population at NECC,” Nunes says. 

She received her bachelor of science 
degree at Northeastern University, with 
a major in education and a concentration 
in speech and language. 

She earned her master’s degree in deaf 
studies at Boston University. She also at- 
tended the National Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf, where she was given 
a certificate for comprehensive skills in 
dealing with the deaf community. 

Her past six summers have been spent 
at Northeastern as an interpreter trainer 
for a ten week program. She was involv- 
ed in Northeastern’s cooperative educa- 
tion curriculum as an adminstrative assis- 
tant in the American Sign Language 
Program. 

Other education experiences includes 
positions at the Regional Educational 
Assessment and Diagnostic Services, Inc. 
in Lakeville, where she was employed as 
a communication specialist/interpreter 
and as coordinator of the hearing im- 
paired program. 

Asked about her reasons for coming to 
NECC, Nunes stated, “‘Northern Essex 
is a wonderful place for growth because 
of the Gallaudet Extension Program. 
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JUNE NUNES, new interpreter who will 
specialize in providing financial aid 
information to the hearing-impaired. 


Also there are a lot of good people here 
to learn from and work and grow with.” 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 
and special services says, ‘‘Ms. Nunes is 
extremely qualified for this position. Her 
academic background and experience will 
make her a valuable asset to the hearing 
impaired students at Northern Essex 
Community College.” 
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VARIETY 


Ms. Manors’ guide to polite classroom decorum 


1) Cross over the threshold after the 
teacher of the previous class has left the 
room. If in doubt about who is whom, 
enter the room on the hour exactly. Under 
no circumstance, permit yourself to come 
into class after 10 minutes beyond the 
start of class more than once in the course 
of the semester or to come in a few 
minutes late regularly. If late, avoid drag- 
ging your feet or chair over the tiles or 
your voice over those engaged in discus- 
sion. This is not an opportune time to be 
outstanding. 

2) Gum, the bubble-making or denture- 
free variety, like cigarettes, combs, 
nailclippers, newspapers and work due in 
other classes, is ill-advised in this one. A 
classroom is a public space and the people 
within it are due your courtesy. Certain 
kinds of private behavior would be inap- 
propriate here. If you must yawn, cover 
your mouth with your hat or hand. If you 
need to sleep, do it with your eyes open, 
an altogether useful accomplishment. If 
you have been chewing gum to stay 
awake or free from tobacco and tics, stick 
it under your chin or behind your ear dur- 
ing class. 

3) The script of any paper you might 
be asked to turn in should be written in 
ink or typed on a full page of paper. Final 
drafts should be typed. Proofread and 
make corrections in ink, blue or black. 
(Pink, red, green or purple should be 
reserved for private correspondence.) If 
you have spelled one lexical item more 
than four ways, consult a dictionary or 
intimate friend. 

4) Your language has tone as well as 
vocabulary, volume as well as pitch. Even 
when you are not speaking, your face and 
body in this public space are com- 
municating your attitudes and feelings. 
As the rest of us, you may be misinter- 
preted or you may do the misinterpreting. 
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If you have been chewing gum 
to stay awake or free from 
tobacco and tic, stick it under 
your chin or behind your ear 
during class. 


The most effective antidote to this unhap- 
py state of affairs is to assume that good 
will and good intentions prevail. As 
specifically as possible, inquire what the 
speaker meant to convey. 

Try not to interrupt someone even if 
you are excited unless, of course, your 
pants are on fire or your neighbor has 
fainted dead away. Try not to mutter 
above or under your breath. Enmeties, 
friendships, love affairs and hopes of 
romantic encounters need to be set aside 
for these 50 minutes. Many have surviv- 
ed in the past and many will in the future. 

5) Classes do not always terminate at 
five minutes to the hour even if they are 
scheduled to. Although your teacher may 
have lost track of the time, do not signal 
your desire to leave by any means until 
five minutes to the hour exactly. Then 
you may attempt to rise from your seat 
or flourish your hand in a fond farewell. 
Firecrackers are illegal in Massachusetts 
regardless of the hour. 


6) Appointments with doctors, den- 
tists, plumbers, advisers, mechanics, em- 
ployers, foreign aunts, domestic uncles 
and undertakers during class time may 
be convenient. Visits to the bathroom or 
telephone during class time may be con- 
venient. On the other hand, education is 
likely to be inconvenient. If you regard 
regularly scheduled class time as suitable 
for appointments or visits elsewhere, 
divest yourself of the course that is in the 
way. Try a career in convenience stores 


instead. They always need individuals to 
hang out like signs in neon announcing 
their whereabouts. 


Summary 

Be on time, unobtrusive except when 
participating in discussion, legible. Adopt 
an appearance of interest and purpose. 
Consider the possibility that others in the 
room are as lively and as different as 
yourself, the teacher and the real Miss 
Manners included. 


Paul Bevilacqua earns 
doctorate at UMass 


File photo 
DR. PAUL BEVILACQUA, chairperson of 
the division of human services and 
health professions. 
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IMPROVISATIONAL 
COMEDY 


Paul M. Bevilacqua, chairperson of the 
division of human services and health 
professions, has completed the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of 
education in adult and higher education 
at. the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. Dr. Bevilacqua’s dissertation 
was titled, ‘Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Middle Managers in Higher 
Education.” 

Dr. Bevilacqua, a life-long resident of 
Haverhill, holds a bachelor of arts degree 
in history from Merimack College and a 
master of arts degree in political science 
from Northeastern University. He has 
been a member of the faculty of Northern 
Essex Community College since 1969, 
serving as a division chairperson since 
1975. 

Dr. Bevilacqua is the husband of Jan 
Adams Bevilacqua. He and his wife have 
two children, Kristen and Michael. 
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CAMPUS NEWS ) 
Landry announces Dean’s List 


List for Academic Honors for the fall 
1986 semester. The list includes students 
enrolled in the day division and in the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
day division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Ser- 
vices are placed on the Dean’s List for 
Academic Honors if they have met the 
following requirements: 

Carried at least 12 credit hours for the 
semester, and attained a quality point 
average of 3.00 or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work, and per- 
sistence. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— I offer sincerest congratulations and 
best regards for the continued achieve- 
ment and success of each student. 

Norman Landry 
dean of students 


Claude Abou-Elias, Brenda Abraham, 
Patricia Alartosky, Sharon Alberghene, 
Arthur Allen, Joyce Allen, Lisa Allen, 
Susan Allen, Karen Anderson, Lorraine 
Anderson, Philip Appleton, Judy Arau- 
jo, Ellen Archambault, Kathleen Arguin, 
Michael Armand, Kristin Arrigo, Bernard 
Arseneau, Konstandinos Arvanitis, 
Patricia Ashe, Grace Assad, and Susan 
Audibert. 

Judith Bailey, Lisa Bailey, John Bail- 
ly, Pamela Baker, Karen Balsamo, Lisa 
Barbera, Shannon Barnhart, Dawn Bar- 
num, Andrea Bartley, Christopher 
Bartley, Leah Bartoli, Marie Barysky, 
Cheryl Batchelder, Polly Beaird, 
Elizabeth Beaulieu, Alice Beck, Dorianne 
Beckford, Thomas Beer, Michelle 
Belanger, Karen Belanger, Wende Ben- 
jamin, Timothy Benoit, Jennifer Bernard, 
Patricia Berking, John Bernard, Theresa 
Bernard, Diane Berry, Mark Berube, 
Michelle Bessette, Joan Bibaud, David 
Bissell, Eric Black, Michelle Blanchette, 
Carla Boardman, Patricia Bonanno, Lin- 
da Bouchicas, Donna Bourassa, Karen 
Bourque, Nancy Bourque, Joseph Bozek, 
Paul Brandano, Valerie Brassard, 
Kimberley Breault, Bonnie Lee Brennan, 
Jane Bresnahan, Rosemarie Bricault, 
Elise Bridgewater, Kim Brisson, Alicia 
Brown, Andrea Brown, Norman Brunelle, 
Mary Burns, Michele Bursey, Robert 
Bushnell, and Jo Buswell. 

Jane Cadarette, Paul Campbell, Jr., 
Christine Carbaugh, Matthew Carbone, 
Elizabeth Carlisle, Deanna Caron, Julie 
Caron, Timothy Casazza, Marta Castillo, 
Patti Castricone, Kelly Catalano, Nadine 
Catalfimo, David Catania, Sheryl 
Caterino, Doris Cepeda, David Chaisson, 
Karen Champagne, Hassane Chams, 
Deborah Chaplick, Robert Charbonneau, 
Gerda Chase, Kathleen Chase, Nikki 
Chase, John Chasse, Richard Chastney, 
Veronica Chretien, Susan Christ, Michelle 
Christian, Anastasia Christie, Maria 
Cianciolo, Charles Cioffi, George Ciolfi, 
Stephanie Claeys, Kevin Clarke, Patrick 
Clay, Janet Cogger, Jeffrey Colburn, 
Susan Colby, Tod Colby, John Collopy, 
Maura Collopy, Cynthia Colleypriest, 
Ricardo Colon, Denise Comeau, Kathleen 
Conaton, Lorna Connelly, Adam Connol- 
ly, James Conroy, David Consoli, Kimber- 
ly Cook, Timothy Cook, Valerie Cook, 
Nathan Cope, Mary Coppinger, Gay Cor- 
renti, Sara Corsaro, David Costa, Celine 
Cote, Michelle Cote, Pauline Cote, 
Michelle Courtemanche, Robin Cox, 
Alaine Cram, Marilyn Cranton, Marc 
Creamer, Marie Credit, Mary Croft, 
Karen Crosby, Patricia Crowley, Jill 
Cunio, and Debra Cynewski. 

Linda Daigle, Michele Daly, Lisa Dam- 
brosio, Laurie Danahy, Betty Ann 
Daneau, John Danese, Roberta Davis, 
Christopher DeCesare, Yvonne 
Descesare, David DeLuca, Julee DeMar- 
co, Angelika Deaven, Doreen Decourcey, 
Christine Decubellis, Anita Deering, Kim 
Deneumoustier, John Desforge, Eric 
Desrochers, Dyan Deuplisea, Robert 
DiBenedetto, Caroline DiCecca, Andrew 
DiCiaccio, Diane DiGianvittori, Lisa 


DiLiegro, Guy DiPietro, Peter DiRocco, 
Patricia Diamond, Eric Dickson, Doan 
Do, James Doherty, Mildred Doherty, 
Mary Donohoe, Margaret Dowgiert, 
Dawn Dowrey, David Drescher, Glenn 
Driscoll, Louise Dube, Michele Dubois, 
Jenny Ducharme, Christine Dunbar- 
Colpitts, Lisa Duprey, Scott Durand, 
Emily Duvernay, and Brian Dwinell. 

Sandra Eastman, Douglas Edwards, 
Susan Eggleston, Toni El-Dirani, Randa 
Elkache, Jefferson Elliott, Michael Eno, 
Kathy Ernst, Sherry Erskine, and Kristin 
Esposito. 

Robyn Faber, Margaret Fairbrother, 
Magda Fajardo, Leeanne Falvey, Andrew 
Fanaras, Michele Faulkner, Megan 
Felder, Marie Ferragamo, Michael Fiato, 
Chery] Fillipon, Jean Fitzpatrick, Judith 
Fitzpatrick, Mary Flanders, Laura Fogel, 
Donna Foley, Philip Fontaine, Christine 
Forbes, Beatrice Forrest, Nancy Fortier, 
Darlene Forward, Linda Foss, Rachel 
Foster, Kristina Fotinos, Donna Fowler, 
Karin Frank, Donna Fraza, Barbara 
Freeman, Noreen Frizelle and Lisa Fryns. 

Jonathan Gamarra, Roger Garneau, 
Elizabeth Gaw, Susan Gedney, Joseph 
Gemmell III, Gina Gianetti, Jack Giar- 
ratana, Sheila Gibbons, Lisa Gibney, 
Scott Gibson, Daryl Gibson, Heather 
Gilmartin, Andrea Gilmore, Travis Git- 
chel, Tammy Gondolfo, Brenda Gonthier, 
Shirley Gonzalez, Ann Goodwin, Kelly 
Gordon, Celeste Gosselin, Vasiliky Got- 
sis, Cynthia Goudreault, Robin Gram, 
Lynn Grandmaison, Joyce Graves, Den- 
nis Gray, Sharon Grecco, Therese Green, 
Sean Greene and Evelyn Greenman. 


John Haddad, Joan Hagerty, Suzanne 
Hajj, Donna Hamel, Sharon Hamel, Lori 
Haney, Margaret Hanley, Jane Harr- 
ington, Michelle Hart-Miller, Sara Harty, 
Christine Hatem, Robert Hatt, Mark 
Hertrich, Dennis Hewitt, Sr., Mindy 
Hileman, Christine Hoffman, Daniel 
Hogan, Sandra Hoh, Karen Horsch, An- 
thony Howard, Mike Howard, Donna 
Howie, William Huggan, Terrence 
Hughes, Valerie Hull, Linda Hunt, and 
Susan Hyder. 
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DEAN OF STUDENTS Norm Landry says congratulations to 
students on the dean list. 


Sharon Iodice and Mark Irving. 

Martha Jackman, Renee Jalbert, Jef- 
frey Janco, Daniel Jandreau, Ellen 
Jankoski, Diane Jemlich, David Jenn- 
ings, Deidre Johnson, Kelly Johnson, 
Maureen Jones, Deborah Jones, Lorraine 
Jouvelakas, Paul Joyal, Rebecca Judkins 
and James Jutras. 


Ellen Kalil, Pamela Kandrut, Mitchell 
Kamal, Margaret Kao, Deborah Karram, 
Michael Keaney, Christine Keenan, 
Debra Kehoe, Christine Kelley, Mark 
Kelley, Michelle Kelly, Patricia Kennedy, 
Lisa Kern, Susan Kershaw, Dina Kiesel, 
Carolyn Kilcourse, Kristen King, Laura 
King, Kate Kirk, and Elizabeth Knick. 

Susan LaGree, Alice Lamarco, Isabella 
Lamisse, Eugenie Lamy, Jacqueline Lan- 
dry, Theresa Landry, Serena Landry, 
Daniel Lanen, Stacey Lannon, Rita 
Lanouette, Lyndi Lanphear, Linda 
Larkin, Lisa Larsen, Janet Latourelle, 
Marguerite Lavoie, Mark Lavoie, Bar- 
bara Lawless, Elaine Lawrence, Donald 
Leblanc, Denise LeClair, Nancy Lefebvre, 
Dona Leith, Michael Lemarier, Dorothy 
Lemieux, Dawn Leonard, Melissa 
Leonard, Margaret Levesque, Mitchell 
Levine, Pamela Lewis, Patricia Lewis, 
Suzanne Lewis, Siu Li, Sun-Shine Lin, 
Kristen Lind, Rena LoPilato, Mary Jane 
Logan, Alison Lovely, Jane Lowrey, 
Elizabeth Lucas, Maureen Lundergan, 
Lisa Lundy, Maryann Lupi, Bette Lynch, 
Carolyn Lyons, Leann Lyskowsky, and 
Lori Lyskowsky. 

James Macaulay, Jr., Karen MacCor- 
mack, Linda MacDonald, Richard 
MacNeish, Laura Elayne Mackie, Frank 
Majewski, Cynthia Makonis, Susan 
Malone, Patricia Mandigo, Marie Manson 
Webb, Kimberlee Marchand, Renee Mar- 
chand, Carol Marshall, Scott Martin, 
Laura Martincak, Brenda Martino, John 
Mason, Sujata Matani, Lisa May, Scott 
McAdams, John McCaleb, George 
McCarthy, Sandra McCarthy, Caren 
McDonald, Jody McDonald, Sheila 
McEnany, Sean McFadden, Jennifer, 
McKie, Julie McLaughlin, Christie 


Medici, Eduvigis Medina, Leonard 
Medlock, William Melody, Lynn 
Menihane, Willliam Meredith, Walter 
Merrill, Lisa Mesiti, Steven Messeck, 
Cheryl Meuse, Mary Middleton, Janet 
Mies, Patricia Milbury, Paul Millefolie, 
Linda Miller, Christopher Milone, Hope 
Minicucci, Laura Mitchell, Peter Mitchell, 
Ivan Montefuso, Donna Moreno, Judith 
Morgan, Kenneth Morgan, Lisa Morrell, 
Selwa Moured, Richard Mullaney, Mar- 
tha Murnane, George Murphy, Catherine 
Murphy, Colleen Murphy, Inez Murray, 
and Susan Muscarello. 

John Nadreau, Alice Nagle, Edward 
Nagle, Reza Nassiri, Rose Nault, Carolyn 
Netti, Deborah Netti, Jeffrey Newman, 
Phuoc Nguyen, Marianne Nicol, Joseph 
Noel, Richard Nolan, James Noonan, 
Marjorie Noone, Susan Noone, Gina 
Noto, and John Nutter. 

Leslie O’Bryon, Patricia O’Connor, 
Patricia O’Connor, Dorris O’Leary, 
Laurel Obert, and Catherine Ouellette. 

Susan Pallaria, Lucille Pappalardo, 
Lisa Paradis, Linda Parker, Deborah Par- 
thum, Michele Patenaude, Andrea Paul, 
Mary Peabody, Lynn Pelletier, Deborah 
Pepe, Sheila Pepin, David Perrow, Joseph 
Peters, Cathleen Piacentino, Linda Pica, 
Patricia Picanso, Richard Pierce, Norma 
Pike, Paula Pilvelis, Renee Poitras, 
Kathleen Porter, Margaret Porter, Tara 
Potvin, Lisa Pratt, Vanessa Preble, Janet 
Primo, Anne Pritchett, Michael Provost, 
and Kyle Prue. 

Christine Quaglietta and Heather 
Quinn. 

Spiro Rallis, Marie Ramy, Mounira 
Ramy, Therese Ramy, Janis Raymond, 
Russell Reed, George Reyes, Donna 
Ricardo, Cathy Richardson, Dianne Rich- 
mond, Darlene Riddle, Michael Riendeau, 
Linda Ripley, Eric Rivard, Kathleen 
Rivers, Kimberly Roberts, Darlene 
Robinson, Dana Rogers, Scott Rogers, 
Timothy Rogers, Cynthia Romaine, Lisa 
Roope, Cynthia Rosa, Dorothy Rose, 
Michele Ross, Bernard Ross III, Colleen 
Rossi, Donna Rouleau, Preston Rowe, . 
Robert Ruel, Joanne Ruggeri, Julie 
Russo, Frederick Ryan, and Timothy 
Ryan. 


Gina Salemi, Wafaa Saliby, James 
Sanders, Bonita Savage, Suzanne Sa- 
viano, Lisa Scaccia, Karen Scanlon, Mary 
Scannell, Lisa Scarelli, MaryLou 
Schafran, Bonnie Schrowwang, Karla 
Sciuto, Michael Scott, Sharon Scott, 
JoAnne Sevigny, Kerry Shairs, Deborah 
Shannon, Cornelius Sherlock, Wen Hua 
Shui, Peter Simopoulos, William Sims, 
James Slate, Cynthia Slater, Brian 
Smith, Robert Smith, Amy Snyder, 
Monica Soberon, Joseph Sollomi, Iraida 
Sosa, Jeannine Soucy, George Southwick, 
Lisa Southwick, Martha Sowers, Marlene 
Spearman, Tammy Spenard, Deborah 
Spence, Christine Stecchi, Carol Stephen, 
Laura Stewart, Monique Stewart, 
Suzanne Stomboly, Mary Stone, Carol 
Sullivan, Helen Sullivan, Sean Sullivan, 
Paula Swett, and Nancy Swiniarski. 

Dana Tannatt, Margaret Tannian, 
Scott Tannian, Denis Taschereau, Lorna 
Teal, Charlotte Theberge, Joyce 
Theriault, Karen Thomas, Michael Thop- 
son, Sharon Thomson, Donna Thurlow, 
David Thurlow, Kathleen Tiberii, 
Deborah Tilden, John Timony, Thomas 
Toner, Steven toscano, Joseph Trficante, 
Sheila Tremblay, Charles Trihias, Dawn 
Trusty, Miriam Tuliao, Cynthia Turner, 
and Cathryn Twombly. 

Kristen Ugolini. 

Philip VanSchalkwyk, Stephanie Veiga, 
and Paul Vitagliano. 

Edward Wadman, Gary Wagman, Bar- 
bara Walsh, Raymond Walton, Charlette 
Weeden, Julie Welch, Kristine Wengel, 
Laurie White, Lisa White, Mari Whit- 
taker, Douglas Wicks, Karen Wiggin, 
Pamela Wilkinson, Kelley Willett, John 
Williams, Beth Williamson, Dayna 
Wilson, Alison Wilson, Jennefer Win- 
disch, James Winnett, Alan Woodman, 
Michael Woodruff, Thomas York, and 
Linda Young. 

Kathleen Zoeller. 
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CURRICULA 


Observer 


Briefs 


Microcomputer 
Certificate 


A new program designed to prepare 
physically disabled students for careers 
as micro-computer technicians began in 
late January at Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The program will provide training for 
students in learning how to set-up, 
operate, and maintain microcomputers. 
Students will gain hands-on experience in 
installing software packages, expanding 
computer power, preventative 
maintenance, diagnostic testing, and 
peripheral interface. 

Students will also learn how to operate 
and run software for electronic spread 
sheets, data base management, word 
processing, and graphic presentations, as 
well as how to run diagnostic software 
checks and install modems, memory 
boards, and other hardware. 

The program will lead to a certificate 
as a microcomputer technician. There will 
be internships at local businesses, 
counseling, and job placement services 
upon graduation. 

Students interested in the program 
should contact Corinne Grise, 
chairperson, Division of Math, Science 
and Technology at (617) 374-3894. 


Last day to submit 
proposals, Feb. 11 


Priscilla Bellairs, chairperson of the col- 
lege curriculum committee, reminds facul- 
ty and staff that tomorrow, Wednesday, 
Feb. 11, is the last day for submitting pro- 
posals for curricula changes to be im- 
plemented next fall. The last date to sub- 
mit special topics proposals is Friday, 
Feb. 27. 

Forms are available at the office of the 
dean of academic affairs. 


New land develop- 
ment law course 


Northern Essex Community College is 
offering a new land development law 
course, designed for municipal officials 
serving on Boards of Selectmen or on 
Planning, Zoning, Conservation, or 
Health Boards, as well as for private 
developers and interested citizens. 

The teacher is Carol Rolf, an attorney 
experienced in municipal and land 
development law. 

The program is funded by an Incentive 
aid Grant from the Executive Office of 
communities and Development. Tuition 
for municipal officials is $50 and the 
balance of their course fee to be under- 
written by the grant. Tuition for non- 
municipal participants is $150. 

For further information, call Mel 
Silberberg, director of Northern Essex’s 
Center for Business and Industry at 
374-3813. 


Tuition-free Gold 
Card Program 


Hundreds of senior citizens, aged 60 
and older, have taken courses at Northern 
Essex Community college on a tuition- 
free basis as part of the college's Gold 
Card Registration Program. Any of the 
college's credit and non-credit courses are 
offered tuition-free to senior citizens on 
a space available basis. 

While most area seniors are choosing 
to broaden their horizons with non-credit 
courses as varied as ballroom dancing, 
preparing your house for sale, and 
computer literacy, many are working 
toward a degree or taking credit courses 
exploring new and different career 
options. Over 500 are offered through the 
college. 

If you have questions or need course 
information, call the HOTLINE at 
374-3700. 


The International Studies Program 


Learn in a foreign lan 


by Darlene Beal 

Have you ever considered the possibili- 
ty of studying in Spain or Italy? 

The International Studies program 
helps you to do just that. 

The International Studies Program, 
which gives student the opportunity to 
travel and study abroad, began at Nor- 
thern Essex in the fall of 1984. Since that 
time, approximately 30 students have 
participated. Interested students choose 
from 15 participating countries which in- 
clude Spain, Mexico, Switzerland, Israel, 
India, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, 
England, Italy, and most recently China. 

Program Director, Usha Sellers con- 
siders the International Studies Program 
to be one of the best. ‘‘The students are 
taught by faculty of the host country. the 
entire experience enables the students to 
grasp a better perspective on the culture 
of the host country as well as to expand 
their own thoughts about their own 
culture.” 

Students are encouraged to stay with 
a family in their host country. Current- 
ly, Northern Essex has four students stu- 
dying abroad. 

Stacey Lannon of Salisbury, a business 
transfer student and Nicole Skaff of 
Lowell, a paralegal student are both at- 
tending Ealing College in London, 
England; while John Nicoas and Joseph 
Puccia, both liberal arts students from 
Andover, are attending Scvola Lorenza 
de Medici in Florence, Italy. 

“The process to apply is an easy, but 
a serious one,” Sellers says. A screening 
committee consisting of three faculty 
members will interview applicants. 
Students may choose from a course selec- 
tion that fits into their degree program 
and are greatly encouraged to take elec- 
tives which help to inform them more of 
their host countries. 

Students are recommended to take at 
least one semester of the language of their 
chosen country prior to their journey. In 
addition, there will be one week of intense 
orientation in the host country where 
students will learn survival language. 

“In some cases,”’ Sellers says, ‘‘Nor- 
thern Essex students are more prepared 
to study abroad because they are confi- 
dent, have the necessary life skills to be 
independent, and have the ability to in- 
teract with people of different 
backgrounds. Without enlightened 
students who value a global form of 
education, we wouldn't have gotten off.” 

Sellers attributes the success of the In- 
ternational Studies Program to the laun- 
ching of a good start and the continued 
support and hard work from the Interna- 
tional Study Committee members, facul- 
ty, and administration. ““‘The committee 
is the driving force behind the success of 
the Overseas Academic Program,” Sellers 
says. 


STACEY LANNON, Salisbury, is one of three Northern Essex Community College 
students who are studying at Ealing College in London, England, this semester 
as part of Northern Essex’s International Studies Program. She is a sophomore 


majoring in business. 
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‘The committee is the driving 
force behind the success of 
the Overseas Academic 
Program.’ 


— Usha Sellers 


She also credits the faculty of Northern 


Essex for being well-versed in the Inter- 
national Studies Program and their will- 
ingness to speak of the program in their 
classes. ‘I’m impressed with the amount 
of overseas travel that the faculty has 
done with their own independent studies. 
Sellers says. 

“‘My aspiration is to see students come 
into my office to make inquiries and feel 
free to meet the administration. Ad- 
ministration and faculty are approachable 
people.” 


The cost of the program varies, but 


File photo 
liberal arts major 
from Groveland, is participant in study 
abroad program. 


LAURA DEROIAN, 


Sellers points out that financial aid is 
available for eligible students. 

Students interested in obtaining more 
information on the International Studies 
Program may contact Usha Sellers in 
room C-390 or call 374-5822. 


NECC creates new 
health care program 


In January, Northern Essex 
Community College initiated a 15-credit, 
mini-certificate program designed to 
provide persons interested in health- 
related careers with information about 
the training these careers require, as well 
as college credits, entry level job skills, 
and resume and interviewing techniques. 

The HEART (Health Exploration and 
Related Training) Program is designed 
especially for single parents and displaced 
homemakers, but is open to anyone 
interested in the health-care field. 
Graduates of the program will be 
prepared to apply for entry level jobs in 
doctors’ offices, health clinics, and 
hospitals, or transfer the college credits 
they have earned in the program into 
another certificate or associate degree 
program offered at Northern Essex. 

Project HEART focuses on three 


health field career tracks: Tumor 
Registry, Medical Record Technology, 
and Medical Terminology and 
Transcribing. All three of these fields 
offer excellent opportunities for 
employment and career growth, Program 
Developer Joyce Harrison says. 


New machining and 
tooling program 


In response to a demand for skilled 
machine operators, Northern Essex 
Community College has developed a new 
program in machining and tooling 
technology in cooperation with area 
companies. 

Students include both those with one 
to three years of experience in the field 
of machining as well as those who have 
successfully completed a training 
program at a vocational high school or 
other school. 


Classes on machining and tooling 
technology and blue print reading 
technology started in January at Greater 
Lawrence Technical School. 


Mystery lovers 


Northern Essex Community College 
will offer 250 non-credit special interest 
courses during this semester. Highlights 
include: 


Mystery Weekend for the mystery 


. buff. Mystery lovers will spend the 


weekend at the Garrison Inn at 
Newburyport anticipating and solving a 
heinous crime which will be committed as 
the weekend unfolds. The $60 tuition plus 
$30 materials cost includes a Friday 
evening reception and Saturday evening 
buffet. Weekends are planned for Feb. 27 
and 28 and an April date to be announced. 
Overnight lodging is not included. The 
criminal and his or her motive will be 
revealed after dinner on Saturday. 
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Employees get 


Assistant Personnel Director Kathy 
Gallagher has indicated that represen- 
tatives from the Massachusetts 
Employee Association Program will send 
representatives to the Northern Essex 
campus Wednesday, Feb. 25, at noon at 
the Bentley Conference Center. 

The program has been established by 
the Commonwealth for all state 
employees and their families. The con- 
fidential counseling service provides pro- 
fessional help for employees experiencing 
marital or family distress, mental or emo- 
tional upsets, alcohol or drug abuse, ad- 
dictions, legal or financial problems, or 
other personal concerns that could 
adversely affect work performance or per- 
sonal life. 

The program consists of professional 
counselors who specialize in working with 
personal problems. The program provides 
assessment, referrals, follow-up services, 
consultation to management, and educa- 
tional programs. 

Initial contact 

During your first appointment, your 
employee assistance counselor will help 
you assess the problem which may im- 
pact your job performance or your health. 
You will be given additional resources 
and suggestions about the appropriate 
and affordable resources. 

All full-time and part-time employees 
and their family members or members of 
their households are eligible to use this 
service. 

How the program works 

The decision to seek confidential 
assistance must be made solely by the 
employee. No employee can be forced to 
use the program. If an employee chooses 
to use the program he or she is assured 
that whatever is discussed will remain ab- 


Office. 


MVRTA schedules, 10-RIDE, 20-RIDE, or monthly ! — 
passes are available at NECCO’s Student Activities 


fie photo 
KATHY GALLAGHER, assistant person- 
nel director of Northern Essex. 


solutley confidential. 

Any employee or family member may 
call the Family Service agency office for 
information or to make an appointment 
to discuss a personal problem. The con- 
tact, as well as what is discussed, is strict- 
ly confidential. The office is located away 
from the work location and all records 
pertaining to counseling services are 
highly confidential. Self-referred 
employees and family members are able 
to receive an assessment with the utmost 
privacy. 

Managers and supervisors may suggest 
to an employee that he or she seek help 
when there is a noticeable decline in the 
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employee’s work performance. However, 
it is the employee who will decide whether 
or not they wish to use the services of- 
fered by the program. 
How to contact the 
Employee Assistance Program 

You or any member of your family may 
call the Family Service agency listed in 
this brochure. Just ask to speak to an 
Employee Assistance Counselor. The pro- 
gram is staffed with licensed profes- 
sionals knowledgeable and experienced in 
handling personal problems. Their job is 
to determine the nature of your problem 
and work with you to decide a course of 
action to resolve the problem. 

Confidentiality 

Family Services agencies are required 
by state and federal regulations, licens- 
ing requirements and professional ethics 
to maintain confidentiality. No informa- 
tion about you or your family can be 
released without your written permission. 


counseling service 


The program consists of profes- 
sional counselors who specialize in 
working with personal problems. 


What is the cost of Massachsetts 
Employee Assistance Program? 

There is no charge to the employee or 
family member. The Commonwealth is 
concerned about its employees, and has 
implemented this program as an 
employee service. 

If you are referred for additional 
assistance beyond the program plan there 
may be costs. However, many of these 
costs may be covered, at least partially 
by your existing health insurance. 


Research director is appointed | 


Northern Essex Community College 
has appointed Lynn B. Ware as Director 
of Research. _ 

Ware, who holds a bachelor’s degree in 
finance from San Diego State College and 
a doctorate in economics from Boston 


College, comes to Northern Essex from 
| Boston College where he was associate 


director of the Social Welfare Research 
Institute for ten years. For the past two 
and one-half years, Ware also has been a 
lecturer/adjunct assistant professor at 
Boston College. 

As director of research, Ware will be 
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Need aridetoclass svmm 
this semester? 


The MVRTA makes traveling to your college in 
Haverhill, Bradford, Lowell, and N. Andover a snap. M 


Our handy and easy-to-read schedules include 
convenient departure and arrival times, fare 
information—and even an easy-to-read map. 
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responsible for coordinating the college’s 
five-year master plan, helping to imple- 
ment the college's program evaluation ef- 
forts, and designing research projects and 
computer ples to support the col- 
lege’s needs. 


Northern Essex President John R. 
Dimitry says, “Dr. Ware comes to us 
with an excellent academic background 
and extensive experience in higher educa- 


_ tion administration. The college is very 


fortunate to have an individual of his 
caliber in this key position. fs 
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Editorials 


he country is accountable 


ast month marked the 
fourteenth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision 
legalizing abortion. 

Since 1973, the procedure has been 
performed over 20 million times in 
this country. 

The ruling has caused explosive 
debate and threatens to divide the 
country, not unlike the way the 
slavery issue did in the 19th century. 

If the decision were reversed 
tomorrow, debate would continue as 
heatedly as ever. 


What can be done to resolve the 
dilemma? Pro-choice advocates 
assert that the issue is closed because 
the highest court in the land 
acknowledges a woman’s “‘right”’ to 
terminate a pregnancy. 


Pro-lifers, counter that the 


constitution does not guarantee a 
“right” to kill. They appeal to a 
higher authority than the Supreme 
Court and point to an individual’s 
right to life under the constitution. 

The problem, then, is one of rights. 


Which right is to take precedence — 
that of the unborn to life or that of 
a woman to control her body? 

The court decided that an unborn 
child, which it termed a fetus, has, in 
effect, no inalienable right to life and 
no constitutional protection. 

If one considers a fetus an 
appendage, then one can discard it 
without feeling guilt. 

If one recognizes a fetus as a 
human being in the rudimentary 
stage, then abortion becomes 
murder. 

If a fetus is not human, at which 
point does it become human and 
could it become anything other than 
a human being? 

Advocates of abortion put forth 
the arguments of quality of life, a 
woman’s right to control her own 
body and rape/incest as justification 
for abortion. 

Each argument ignores the 
fundamental issue of the right to life. 

The quality of life argument 
appears humanitarian on the surface. 
Unwanted children who would have 


a high likelihood of being abused or 
would live in poverty and children 
who could be handicapped may be 
aborted on the basis that their lives 
would be miserable. 

If one examines this line of 
reasoning, a utopian philosophy 
becomes apparent — the attempt to 
eliminate handicapped and poor 
persons from society. 


Many physically and mentally 
challenged students on campus as 
well as economically underprivileged 
would consider that discrimination, 
as do we. 


We do not want people to decide 
who shall live and who shall die and 
to make quality of life judgments for 
others. 


Those decisions are made in 
totalitarian societies and should not 
be sanctioned by an open society. 

The argument of a woman’s right 
to control her own body also 
crumbles on examination. 

It is apparent to us that a fetus, 
being of a different genetic makeup 


from that of the mother is a separate 
entity. 

Except in rare cases such as rape 
or failed sterilization, most 
terminated pregnancies could have 
been prevented had the mother taken 
precautions. 

The ready availability of abortion 
has led some to use it as a method of 
birth control. As a result, adoption 
agency waiting lists are often years 
long. 

The argument for abortion only in 
the case of rape or incest, taken to its 
logical conclusion, suggests that the 
unborn child has a right to life, unless 
it is the result of rape or incest. 


The abortion debate is dead-locked. 
Pro-lifers say abortion is immoral. 
Pro-choice advocates say it is 
immoral to allow a handicapped or 
would-be abused child to be born. 


It has been said that morality 
cannot be legislated. Agreed, but this 
country is, accountable for the 
passage of immoral legislation. 

Kristen King 


Letters 


Parts of the new 


saying you're guilty before you go to 
court. They take your so called privileges 
away right when you refuse the test. 

I think the machine is not always 
accurate anyway. The machine doesn’t 
recognize how people can deal with their 
alcohol level. An experienced, overweight, 
alcoholic can easily handle a blood/alcohol 
level of .1 as compared to a light drinker. 
The light drinker at .1 would probably 
have trouble crawling. 


Are jackets 
for senators 
necessary? 


still law are shaky 


I don’t think that imposing even the 
death sentence on drunk drivers would 
stop them. As long as there are cars and 
alcohol, there will be drunk drivers. 


Gov. Michael Dukakis has toughened 
the drinking and driving law, but it won’t 
be enough. I think there is no way 
to stop drunk drivers. You can scare some 
of them with the new law, but not all of 
them. The new law will make the drunk 
driver more cautious, but only for a short 
while. 


Like everything else, big news often 
fades away and gets ignored after a while. 
The drunk drivers will soon forget about 
the law, but will remember it at their 


arraignment. I believe this is a never 
ending battle with no potential winner. 

I basically agree with the additions to 
the law except for one part. If you refuse 
to take a breathalyzer test, you will lose 
your license for 90 days. That’s like 
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I think there are too many factors 
involved for the machine to play a major 
part in a drunk driving conviction. 
Putting up with this part of the law could 
drive you to drink. 

Just say you are subjected to a 
sobriety test and pass it. The officer still 
thinks you're drunk and wants to hand- 
cuff you and put you in the police car. He 
wants you to take the breathalyzer test. 
You’re not drunk, you're tired. You're 
going to be humiliated by having the 
handcuffs put on you anyway if you say 
no. 

The thing that scares me is that the law 
gives che officer the right to judge 
whether or not you're drunk at a .1. 

I say come up with a better system or 
start rewarding a lot of money to the 
innocent and humiliated in a law case 
settlement. Certain parts of the law seem 
a little shaky to me. Some of it is based 
on assumption which I hate. 

Sincerely, 
Shawn Gearin 
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My student activities fee paid for what? 
Varsity jackets for senate members? 
What next, Reebok sneakers and lunch 
money? 

O.K., So they thought that the jackets 
would get them noticed, you know, more 
visibility. Who are they being visible to? 
Isn't the senate supposed to bring 
visibility to the students and not to 
themselves? I find it hard to believe that 
our own student senate would fall into the 
category of fund manipulators. There is 
a college policy for student activity funds 
that says the college will pay half and the 
student the other. Have they followed 
this rule? Not yet. They ordered eight 
jackets. Weird number to order when 
they’re 15 senate members. 

Someone told me they wanted them 
quick so they couldn’t wait for the rest 
of the senate to be elected. I’m glad we 
have a senate with patience. Oh yeah — 
this is a good one — two people aren’t on 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Is King’s dream 
Still alive today? 


by Chuck Larrabee 


“T have a dream.’”’ Immortal words 
spoken over two decades ago by one of 
the greatest civil rights leaders of the 
twentieth century, Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. He was a man dedicated to the 
people, not just blacks, everyone. He 
spoke of love, peace and togetherness. He 
saw a day when the whole world could live 
in harmony. But that day has not arrived, 
yet. Here we are in 1987, some 24 years 
after the famous speech. Is there any 
hope for equality of all men? Is the dream 
still alive? 

It all started in 1955 with a black lady, 
Rosa Parks. One day while riding a bus 
in Montgomery, Alabama, she refused to 
give up her seat to a white person. Parks 
was placed in jail for her actions. What 
followed was a boycott of all blacks from 
riding buses. It was only supposed to last 
one day, it lasted 382. 

We seldom see civil rights actions like 


that anymore in our own country. Those 
who believe in Dr. King’s views would like 
to believe that it is because it is no longer 
necessary, but that’s just not true. 

No matter where one travels in our 
country, prejudice can be found. In the 
South, things are not much different from 
when Dr. King was the pastor at the 
Dexter Street Church in Montgomery, 
Alabama in 1955. Along the Eastern 
seaboard the common stereotype of 
blacks is the unemployed, uneducated, 
criminal person. Slums and crime are the 
first things that pop into our heads when 
anyone mentions a town like Roxbury. 
Even if these allegations are true, they 
create a model in thinking patterns which 
automatically assume the worst. 

In order for Dr. King’s dream to work 
for all of us, we need to change the way 
we think of each other. A new sort of 
respect must come into being. We have 
to evolve from our own way of thinking 
and take on a new light. But how, you 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING. — 


ask? 

A few simple ways would be to join a 
coalition for minorities, peace, welfare or 
human rights. One does not have to go 
out and shave his head and dance on 
street corners collecting money for the 
unfortunate. A more subtle way would be 
to support the National Association of 
Colored Persons, or Greenpeace, which is 
an environmental protection group, or a 
peace organization. 

But now, you are thinking, ‘‘Hey, I’m 
a college student. I’m just too cool to join 
any of those dumb groups.” 


In order for Dr. King’s dream 
to work for all of us, we need 
to change the way we think of 
each other. A new sort of 
respect must come into 
being. 


Consider John Lennon. Until the day 
he died, he was actively involved in trying 
to achieve proper human rights and world 
peace. Listen to some of his later 
recordings such as ‘“‘Give Peace a 
Chance” or “Imagine.’’ The famous Irish 
band U2 is pro-peace. As a matter of fact, 
their song ‘‘Pride’’ is about the 
assassination of Martin Luther King. So 
if these mass media figures, role models 
to the masses, are cool enough to support 
the theme of Dr. King, then shouldn’t you 
be also? Please help to keep the Martin 
Luther King dream alive. Be kind toward 
your fellow person. It will make the world 
a better place to live, for all of us. 


A note 


of 


appreciation 


I would like to express my appreciation 
to the Observer staff for excellent work 
in getting out the Observer last fall dur- 
ing my recovery from an accident Oct. 23. 
In particular, my special thank you to Joe 
LeBlanc, co-advisor; Tracy Deveau, pro- 
duction manager; and Kristen King, 
editor. Each offered rare commitment to 
assure publication of three fine issues. 
Betty Arnold 
adviser. 


Christa McAuliffe 


How soon we forget 


by Julie Spires 

It is really sad when a nation can let an 
act of heroism pass by without 
recognition. 

Christa McAuliffe, along with the 
others, died in the tragic explosion of the 
space shuttle Challenger more than a year 
ago. 

Since the tragedy, scholarships for 
teachers have been established in the 
memory of McAuliffe. These were going 
to be offered by the Reagan administra- 
tion. Recently, because of the new budget 
submitted to Congress, $2 million has 
been cut. This cut has eliminated the pro- 
posed scholarships. 

McAuliffe, 36, had a wonderful life with 
her husband and children in Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

In 1985, she relinquished her security 
and comfort to move to Houston, Texas, 
to become the first teacher/astronaut. 
Because of her bravery and commitment 
she became a national heroine as well as 


role model. 

It is insulting to McAuliffe’s memory 
and her family to find that something 
that is for the benefit of everyone has 
been denied to the public. It also hurts 
that President Reagan, who in the begin- 
ning was personally devastated by the 
tragedy, can let a simple oversight like 
this occur. 


Teachers are putting down the presi- 
dent for his actions. The 1987 federal 
budget is $1 trillion. With so much 
money, why shouldn’t there be a few 
scholarships re-established? 


If not scholarships, then reimburse the 
nation’s educational system. So much 
fuss has been created about the lack of 
knowledge of the students in public 
schools that it seems every little bit can 
help. 

Congress should allow the McAuliffe 
scholarships to be renewed. 


Romantic holiday approaches 


by Deborah Shannon 

Valentine’s Day is fast approaching. 
You may be well aware of this fact as you 
expectantly count the days remaining. 
Or, perhaps, you have little interest in 
this romantic holiday. So, you will spend 
it as you would any other ordinary Satur- 
day night doing homework and studying, 
right? 

Many people view Valentine’s Day as 
a holiday for Lovers Only. The media 
assault our sense with countless images 
of Barbie and Ken look-alikes totally im- 
mersed in each other’s presence. Some of 
us, being just regular folks, feel a twinge 
as we wonder when our turn will come. 

In the real world, there is a lot of lov- 
ing going on. Precious few of these 
moments are the result of being shot with 
an arrow of love by a little fat guy with 


wings and unabashedly sporting a dimpl- 
ed behind. 

It would be a fairer statement to say 
that the majority of people we love, ge- 
nuinely love, are not our lovers. Includ- 
ed on my personal list of loves would be 
my almost perfect children and my less 
than perfect sister who nags me 
sometimes. 


These same people who love me right 
back are the ones that tolerate me when 
I'm sick, tired or just plain ugly. They 
agree that I’m not perfect, but that’s o.k. 
Seldom, if ever, do I fit in that picture 
along with Barbie and Ken. 

So this year, I will celebrate all my 
lovers and diverse they are. But, if my 
secret love asks me to be his Valentine for 
a Bermuda weekend, even better. 


Bellairs responds to editor 


To The Observer: 

The title on Kristen King’s comments 
about the Marilyn Humphries photo ex- 
hibit seems odd to me. I’m not sure what 
“fringe” means applied to “‘causes,’”’ but 
the fringe of a linen or garment is usual- 
ly the edge and only a small proportion 
of the whole. In looking at the Humphries 
photos, I’m struck by what a large pro- 
portion of humanity is included: here are 
whites, blacks, Asians; men and women; 
old and young; heterosexual and 
homosexual; the stout and slim, well and 
poorly and strangely dressed, the ardent 
and the reticent. And that doesn’t begin 
to describe the variety of opinions 
represented by the signs. Neither people 
nor opinions repeat in the pictures. Gay 
and lesbian youth, after all, are not 
necessarily anti-nuke, and I suspect many 
Mondale-Ferraro voters and many elder- 
ly Republicans who use Medicare would 
strongly object to the “‘left-wing”’ label 
that King hangs indiscriminately on her 
list. Nor is there anything in Humphries 
exhibit to suggest that she presented 
KKK photos as ‘‘a representation of the 
right wing’’—that’s King’s classification 
too. In the context of the exhibit, what 
I found most striking about the KKK 
photos was the impersonality achieved by 
disguise. Whereas pictures of other 
demonstrators showed how their actions 
depended on personal witness and em- 
phasized their individuality even as they 
cooperated for protest, the pictures of 
KKK members showed how they lost in- 
dividuality in action. 

Furthermore, Marilyn Humphries’ 
photo exhibit was not a depiction of 
themes, left of center or otherwise. It was 
a display of the work one woman has 
chosen to do to make a living as a 
photographer, journalist, artist and 
historian (in the sense of documenting 
public events and faces). In her presen- 
tation, Humphries spoke movingly about 
her interest in the energy and spirit that 
appears in the faces and interactions of 
people working together for their prin- 


ciples. By displaying her work, the college 
no more espouses her values (whatever 
they may be) than The Observer espouses 
the personal views put forward by 
Kristen King by publishing her signed 
editorials. 


In King’s comments on the photo ex- 
hibit, she is dealing with a current, on- 
campus event, and if she simply missed 
the whole point of it, her readers can at 
least assume that she was using her own 
experience as her source of information 
and authority. Her readers also have ac- 
cess to the same source; they can see the 
exhibit and compare their reactions to 
hers. For many who did so, I think King’s 
self-important and self-righteous 
ideological rigidity will be painfully clear, 

On the other hand, when King writes 
about national and international affairs, 
as she also does on the December 9 
editorial page, her sources of information 
and authority are unnamed and therefore 
they can’t be evaluated by the reader. She 
seems to accept and reject parts and 
pieces of the public record with abandon 
and with no substantiation or attention 
to evidence that I can discern. In this con- 
text of bold prose and absence of thought, 
her arrogant, ill-informed, self-righteous 
assertions are offensive to the wide varie- 
ty of well-founded opinions that exist 
about the complex issues she raises 
without addressing. 

Journalism is not my specialty, and I 
know newspapers only as a reader. I am 
personally suspicious of any newspaper 
whose whole editorial page is devoted to 
the signed columns of one editor. That, 
it seems to me, is the primary issue I’m 
raising here. It’s only an added an- 
noyance that this particular editor is in- 
accurate, inept, and foolish enough to pro- 
claim that she knows what is (and isn’t) 
“morally right’’ and “mainstream 
American.” 

Yours truly, 
Priscilla B. Bellairs 
Assoc. Prof., English 


Jackets == from page 14 


senate any more and some just don’t 
want to wear the jacket. 

What happens to those unwanted 
jackets that cost $48 apiece? They say 
they're going to send them back. Watch 
Mickey’s in Lawrence for their next 
sidewalk sale. I’m sure you'll jump at the 
chance to buy — at a reduced price — a 
jacket with “Student Senate” blazed 


across the back and ‘Harold’ or 
“Marvin” stitched on the arm. 

Editor’s Note: The latest report is that 
those who have not returned the juckets 
have paid half the cost. 


Sincerely, 
Michael LeBoeuf 
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Seascapes 


Life and times of Richard IV 


by Richard Mesle, retired professor 

| was about to entitle this piece Winter 
Solstice II - as a further reflection of some 
observations made several years ago 
when I was only a visitor to the Middle 
West where I now reside. It was about 
revisiting my junior college on a certain 
date and all that went with those par- 
ticular recollections. 

Rather than that, I take the title from 
a Michael Jones piano solo simply called 
Seascapes: “Rich, dreamlike piano 
solos. .the play of sunlight on water. .a 
heartfelt and joyous musical vision. .”’ 
and it certainly fulfills this melodic 
description. 


None-the-less, it is the 21st of 
December and in a few hours the winter 
will officially begin. For it fits my mood 
which tells me that I may not need to live 
on or very near the ocean coast during the 
summer, especially if a few hours drive 
will take me to some rock scattered, 
swelling surf, shoreline where we can walk 
along or simply sit and watch the restless 
movement of waves. 

Maine, somewhere, may well be close 
enough. Last summer we tried and failed 
to sort out the “someplace,” and now I 
believe I prefer a totally different way of 
solving my own restless movements 
which some days find little solace in being 
where I am, doing what I am doing, 
whatever that may be. Pleasant enough 
it is, surrounded by fine people who know 
and value the work ethic and take their 
going to church on Sunday seriously from 
Monday to Saturday. 

I am sure I could fill my days with 
useful and satisfying volunteer work such 


Atlantic 


SKI 


Weekdays, Holidays and 
School Vacation Days 


Children under 12 


FEB. 9, 16, 23 
16th Special Ski & Rock 


ZIPS 


$3 off lift ticket with ID 


Mon-Sat (6-10 p.m.) ...... $10 
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as that presently embarked upon at Park 
College with my old classmate who is now 
its president. 


Any evening could find me similarly 
engaged, so this is not the problem; it lies, 
I do believe, in Maine, somewhere, 
differently engaged, creating some 
Eastern foothold. Building something 
perhaps, if all other possible purchase 
sites do not meet the need. Just needs and 
wants, I believe they might be considered 
in the final analysis. Then I could match 
the ‘‘play of sunlight on the water,” or a 
“heartfelt and joyous musical vision” on 
the stereo, with someplace that might, 
the missing ingredients. . provide. I see 
that I have misplaced the word.. 
provide..but perhaps I was already 
thinking of what these mysterious 
ingredients might be and not minding my 
grammar. 

Sunrise over the mountains, the 
rumble and thud of a snowplow clearing 
the roads after a fresh snowfall, the 
melting trickle of early spring, in a 
meadow that runs through my memory 
bank and washes cold and clean those 
recollections of October Hill and Long 
Meadow Farm, 30 years ago and longer. 
The smoke of burning leaves and the 
sound of hunters in the fields below West 
Riding Farm, a few years later, as I said, 
building something, perhaps, on a new 
piece of ground in a setting which 
provides some, though certainly not all 
of the above. 

So what goes around, comes around, as 
the saying tells us and we are likely to 
meet ourselves on the road to somewhere 
we think we have been before but are not 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
MONDAYS 


OVESIS 


AREA 


South Hampton Road 
Amesbury, MA 01930 
(617) 388-6133 


WANTED 


For the spring issue of PARNASSUS, 
the NECC student inter-arts magazine: 


¢ POEMS ¢ STORIES ¢ MUSIC *ESSAYS 
*BLACK & WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DESIGNS & PHOTOGRAPHS 


WHERE: 


Rm. C-347 for artwork 


Rm. C-353 for manuscripts 


WHEN: 


Before midnight Fri., March 13 


For it fits my mood which tells me 
that | may not need to live on or very 
near the ocean coast... if a few 
hours drive will take us to some 
rock scattered, swelling surf, 
shoreline where we can... watch 
the restless movement of the 


waves. y y 


quite certain. In the same way the piano 
solo. . .this solo about Seascapes, allows 
the pianist and composer to reach and 
find new melodies in old, familiar keys. 

Each of us has our own, private 
recollections when we hear music that 
takes us down that road to somewhere 
else. It is a wide road, with room for 
everyone; no one need feel crowded out as 
we move along. There are always cars and 
planes to bring us back to whatever else 
our lives consist of. The airport is never 
far away, and the planes are on schedules 
that mostly meet our other, just needs 
and wants. 

As for what might be built that would 
reach and find just the right combination 
of the requirements cited above, this 
might demand an architect with unusual 
insight and planning ability. First, there 
has to be the right piece of land. 

We have been watching John Denver 
rescue a Colorado ranch from becoming 
ski condominiums, in a small town that 
wants to stay that way. One scene 
included glimpses of white birch trees and 
I was reminded of plunging waist high 
into snowy edge of Starlight Farm on 
Mosher Hill near Farmington a number 
of years ago. The woods were full of white 
birch there, and the mountains in the 
distance were as blue as the name, Mount 
Blue, for this is the color more than 
winter green from a distance. 

True, this is inland, a couple of hours 


drive from the ocean and other mountains 
along the coastline. Close enough, for here 
we have another kind of seascape, hills 
and valleys frozen in geologic time with 
lines of pine and cedar, white birch as 
well, running along the ridges which on 
the ocean would be the curling edge of the 
waves as they break across the surface. 
It is all in the matter of how you see these 
things, in how much you value one 
perspective as compared with another. 

So next summer we can start out with 
a much different view of how to establish 
the ‘‘Eastern foothold,’ of which I have 
spoken already; perhaps to build on anew 
piece of land, one with some of the ‘‘needs 
and wants” we have described. 

Last summer we drove a couple of 
thousand miles without leaving the state 
of Maine. We saw the state in its larger 
setting, part of New England, and south 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Cape 
Breton, the northern island of the 
province of Nova Scotia and Boston and 
Cape Cod to the south. We traveled up 
and down a lot of roads between the 
northern trip and southern edge. 

Somewhere, in between, there must 
be one location that is close enough for 
a beginning. Seascape - Landscapes - 
whichever. Time is the only enemy of the 
senior citizen, but not if, whatever is 
begun, is handed down to others. 

“For it fits my mood which tells me 
that I may not need to live on or very near 
the ocean coast. .if a few hours drive will 
take us to some rock scattered, swelling 
surf, shoreline where we can. . watch the 
restless movement of the waves.” 


“Close enough, for here we have 
another kind of seascape, hills and valleys 
frozen in geologic time, with lines of pines 
and cedar, white birch as well, running 
along the ridges which on the ocean would 
be the curling edge of the waves as they 
break across the surface. It is all in the 
matter of how you see things, in how 
much you value one perspective as 
compared with another.” 


In case it snows... 


The following stations are used to announce class cancellations: 

WBZ-AM 1030, Boston * WBCN-FM 104.1, Boston ¢ WCAP-AM 980, 
Lowell « WCCM-AM 800, 
Newburyport * WESX-AM 


Lawrence ¢ WCEA-AM 
1230, 


1470, 


Salem * WHAV-AM 1490, 


Haverhill ¢ WHDH-AM 850, Boston ¢ WLLH-AM 1400, Lawrence and 
Lowell * WBZ-TV Ch 4, Boston © WCVB-TV Ch5, Boston * WNEV-TV 


ch 7, Boston. 


Class cancellation announcements and other student and emergency in- 
formation relating to the college’s facilities and classes will be available by 
calling the college’s ‘‘School Announcements” number — 374-5800. 


A semester in England or Italy or Ireland or yet another 
country. Yes ... be part of an NECC student group studying 


and living abroad. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Usha Sellers 


Rm. C-309 — Telephone 374-3969 


Life-Long Learning Calendar 
Spring 1987 
LECTURES 


The Power of Thought to 
Transform and Heal 
March 12 at 2 p.m. 

Discovering how our beliefs actually 
shape our human experience can be an 
exciting adventure. This workshop led by 
Sarah Eames, a certified polarity 
practitioner, will give participants a 
glimpse of the power of their own thought 
to create the life they desire. Come 
prepared for a lively afternoon of 
discussion, guided imagery and 
visualization. 

An Alaskan Adventure 
March 19 at 2 p.m. 

Through slides, Evelyn Wales, Inez 
Lund and a panel of other Life-Long 
Learners will relive their 1986 tour of 
Alaska. Over 100 ‘“‘Gad-a-Bouts”’ covered 
12,000 miles by plane, bus, train and 
cruise ship. The group was impressed 
with Alaska’s dramatic extremes in 
culture, climate and scenery. Come and 
tour Mt. McKinley, ice blue glaciers, 
fjords, vast wilderness and more. 

The Long Light: Voices of Aging 

March 26 at 2 p.m. 

The Humanities Department joins LLL 
in co-sponsoring a special theatrical 
production under The Creative Arts 
Series. This original work by The Boston 
Theatre Group, Inc. combines music, 
movement, poetry and light in a stirring 
portrayal of the developmental lives of 
women. The company will remain on hand 
for a ‘“‘behind-the-scenes’”’ discussion. 
Seating is free but limited; call 
immediately for your reservation. Top 
Notch Theatre (Bldgl. C — 3rd floor, 
elevator available). 

America: The Civil War — Part | 
April 23 at 2 p.m. 

American history buffs rejoice. Michael 
Collins, photographer, teacher and 
25-year student of the American Civil 
War will present a slide lecture depicting 
soldier life during this epoch. Please join 
us for an authentic exploration of the 
struggle between the Blue and the Gray. 

America: The Civil War — Part Il 

April 30 at 2 p.m. 

Michael Collins returns to talk about 
his hobby of collecting and painted 
military miniatures. He will present slides 
and actual pieces in re-enacting military 
strategies. His interest in this hobby is 
20 years old. Hobbyists and collectors 
will particularly enjoy this display. 

Celebration Day 
May 7 at 2 p.m. 

LLL will present a keynote speaker in 
celebration of our elders and in keeping 
with this month’s festive mood. Speaker 
to be announced. 

Battle of the Budget 
May 14 at 2 p.m. 
Today we are faced with learning how 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 


617-372-3085 
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LOUISE CRAMER, coordinator of the Life-Long Learning 


program. 


to manage in the economic marketplace. 
Consumer Economics Specialist, Liz 
Babbitt of Essex County Cooperative 
Extension will examine money 
management in the 80’s. Aspects include 
savings and investment, life and 
homeowner’s insurance, financial, record 
keeping and credit mmanagement. 
Trips 
Theatre/Luncheon 

Feb. 18 from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

First a luncheon at Windsor Mills 
Restaurant, a favorite place, and then an 
afternoon matinee at the Merrimack 
Repertory Company in Lowell make for 
acheery day amid the winter snows. The 
play is First Night, aromantic comedy by 
a local playwright. The cost is $23 and 
includes lunch, theatre and coach bus. 
Call the LLL office to reserve your ticket 
and to choose your menu. Bus leaves 
flagpole at 10:30 a.m. and returns at 5 
p.m. 

New England Flower Show 
March 18 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

This year’s theme at the Boston 
Bayside Exposition Center will be the 
magical, fantastic and exotic ‘‘Gardens of 
the World,” a floral display not to be 
missed. The $16 cost includes coach bus 
and entrance fees. Luncheon on your own 
or brown bag it. Call immediately for 
reservations. Bus leaves flagpole at 9 a.m. 
and returns at 5 p.m. 


Workshops 


Writer's Guild of Merrimack Valley 
March 3 at 12 noon 
In addition to our mini-series on writing 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner 


this spring, LLL is offering the possibility 
of establishing a Writers’ Guild, a 
support group led and organized by area 
writers, a place to exchange ideas and 
share one another’s work. If you are a 
writer looking for such a group, come to 
an organizational meeting in the 
president’s conference room. Call LLL to 


register. 
Writing for Pleasure: 
Writers’ Series — Part 1 
April 2 at 2 p.m. 


Many of us do not consider ourselves 
writers, yet we all have stories and poems 
that we would love to write. How do we 
confront this desire while tolerating the 
empty page and the terror of not being 


able to write exactly what we mean? 


Amanda, Hughes, a wife, mother, 
teacher and published writer will help us 
explore our own creativity in a non- 
threatening way. Bring pen and paper as 


we entertain the pleasure of writing. 
Concord: The Literary Years 
Writers’ Series — Part Il 

April 7 from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 

NECC Professor Marjory Martin has 
spent this last year creating a script for 
a video focusing on the literary heritage 
of Concord, Massachusetts. Come, view 
this video and learn the exciting 
techniques of script writing. Call to 
register. 

A cruise to Scotland, the Azores, 

and Scandanavia aboard Audacity 
April 9 at 2 p.m. 

Max Scholz and Lavana Snyder are 
used to sailing alone, but this arm chair 
voyage will take on any passengers who 
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come as our skippers to relive part of their 
three-year voyage aboard their 52-foot 
wooden schooner, Audacity. Their route 
included 20,000 miles and two Atlantic 
crossings. Ahoy for a wonderful slide- 
lecture. 


Plum Line Poetry 
Writers’ Series — Part Ill 
April 16 at 2 p.m. 

According to David Chartier, our guest 
teacher and published poet, poetry offers 
a plumb line to our thoughts, feelings and 
fantasies, i.e., our inner reality. This 
workshop is about how to “get off the 
subject of your poem and find unity in 
your stray thoughts.’’ Bring your 
notebooks as we attempt to discover the 
essential poetry within us. 

Medicare Workshop 
April 28 from 12 noon to 2 p.m. 

Our annual update on the procedures 
and policies for Medicare and Medex 
coverage and payments will again by 
offered by Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 
Beneficiary Education, BlueCross/Blue 
Shield of Massachusetts. Bring your 
technical questions. Mr. O’Byck is always 
patient and accurate with any details. 


Party 


Recognition Day Reception 
May 21, at 2 p.m. 

Our annual party is the occasion to 
express appreciation to the presenters 
during the past year who have honored 
us with their time, talents, energy and 
interest in supporting the concept and 
reality of life-long learning. Now it is our 
turn to honor them with this festive 
occasion. We invite all of you and ask you 
to bring your favorite plate of goodies to 
add to our party menu. 

Exhibit 
Our Elders and Their Arts 
Month of May 

This is our annual exhibit of works done 
by area artists and will be on display 
during the month of May in the Library 
Conference Area. 

Need a Ride.? 
Call Neet! 

Northern Essex Elder Transport 
(NEET) provides transportation through 
local Councils on Aging. Call the 
following numbers: Amesbury, 388-4005; 
Boxford, 352-8765; Georgetown, 
352-6426; Groveland, 372-1101; Haver- 
hill, 374-2340; Merrimac, 346-9549; 
Newbury, 462-8114; Newburyport, 
462-8650; Rowley, 948-7637; Salisbury, 
462-2412; West Newbury, 363-5439. 

Each community has a core of local 
volunteers who use their own cars to 
provide rides for the elderly to local and 
out-of-town medical appointments, 
essential shopping and social interaction 
(Life-Long Learning at NECC may 
qualify under this category) when other 
means are either unavailable or 
unaffordable. 


Kathleen McGonagle 
Andrea Clevesy 


eet 


on 


264 Main Street, 
Haverhill, MA 


(617) 374-0978 
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FINANCIAL AID 


File photo 


FINANCIAL AID DIRECTOR Dick Pastor, urges students to come to the Financial 


Aid Office if assistance is needed. 


Volunteer 
Income tax 
assistance 


Federal income tax assistance is 
available at Northern Essex Community 
College to students as well as individuals 
who cannot afford professional tax help, 
particularly low income, elderly, non- 
English speaking, hearing impaired and 
handicapped taxpayers. 

Taxpayers with relatively simple tax 
returns can obtain help in preparing the 
basic forms through the Volunteer In- 
come Tax Assistance (VITA) program. 

Sponsored by the Internal Revenue 
Service, the program allows colleges to 
provide much-needed community service 
by offering training to selected students 
who then assist taxpayers in the com- 
munity who need help. In turn, VITA pro- 
vides valuable experience to the students 
selected to participate. Students are cer- 
tified by IRS. 

VITA assistance will be offered Feb. 2 
through April 15 (closed the week of 
March 16, for spring break) Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
from 10 am. to 2 p.m. (liberal arts 
building; first floor foyer outside of 
Elders Services Room C-102). 

Hearing-impaired VITA volunteers are 
available: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday from 11 am. - 12 p.m. 
Haverhill campus, located at Exit 52 off 


File photo 
COORDINATOR for the VITA program, 
Jean C. Poth. 
Rt. 495. 

VITA assists taxpayers with the form 
1040A, 1040EZ, the basic Form 1040, (in- 
cluding exemptions), deductions, and 
special credits for which some taxpayers 
may be eligible. Spanish speaking 
assistance will be available. 

Individuals seeking assistance should 
bring pertinent tax documents such as 
W-2 forms, interest statements from 
banks, copies of their 1985 income tax 
returns, and the tax package received in 
the mail. 

If you have any questions, contact Jean 
C. Poth, chairperson, division of business, 
at (617) 374-3624 or Roger Defresne, coor- 
dinator of VITA program at (617) 
374-5830. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


| 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


New 


definition 


for independent 


by Chris Marsh 

For those students applying for finan- 
cial aid, there have been some changes 
made from previous years. The first has 
been made to the definition of 
“dependency.” 

Students will be considered ‘‘indepen- 
dent”’ if the student was born before 
January 1, 1964, is a veteran, is an orphan 
or ward of the court, or has legal 
dependents other than a spouse. If a stu- 
dent who is under 24 earned more than 
$4,000 in 1985 and 1986, and was not 
claimed as a dependent on his parent’s in- 
come tax return for those years, the stu- 
dent will be considered “independent” for 
financial aid purposes. 

For those students who do not live with 
their parents, claimed exempt, and earn- 
ed less than $4,000 in 1985 and 1986, 
great care will have to be taken in com- 
pleting the application. Students may 
have to provide an estimate of their 
parents income even if they do not live 
in the United States. The staff of the 


‘In some cases a “correction ap- 
plication” will have to be filled out.’ 


financial aid office or any counselor may 
sign the form in place of a parent. 

In some cases a “correction applica- 
tion” will have to be filled out. This 
special form cannot be given prior to com- 
pleting the FAF as directed. 

Students who consider themselves “‘in- 
dependent” should contact the financial 
aid office for additional information. 

The deadline for financial aid’ applica- 
tions is April 15. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the financial aid application procedure or 
your eligibility, call the financial aid of- 
fice at (617) 374-3650. 

The April 15 deadline for forms also in- 
cludes scholarship applications. 


Financial aid assists 
in form completion 


Director of Financial Aid Dick Pastor 
says his office will assist students with 
completing applications for financial 
assistance for the 1987-88 academic year. 
The past year the college was successful 
in distributing over $2.7 million to 
Northern Essex students. 


The 1987-88 financial aid forms are 
now available at the office of financial aid. 
Applications should be completed no 
later than April 1 in order to receive priori- 
ty consideration. 

Each year many students do not apply 
for aid because they think they are ineligi- 
ble, and others have aid delayed because 
they supply incorrect or inadequate infor- 
mation on their applications. 

Students need to read all instructions 
carefully and ask questions. 


New eligibility requirements — 
dependency definition 

The new reauthorization bill for the 
Higher Education Act passed last Oc- 
tober has significantly changed the defini- 
tion used to determine dependency status 
for financial aid purposes, Pastor says. 

An independent student may be 24, a 
veteran, an orphan or ward of the court 
or have legal dependents other than a 
spouse. 

If a student under 24 has earned more 
than $4,000 in 1985 and 1986, and was 
not claimed as a dependent on his 
parents’ income tax returns for those 
years — he will also be considered in- 
dependent for financial aid purposes. For 
more information, see Section C of the 
financial aid form. 

Students must be sure to use accurate 
information. This is the application they 
will need to apply for the Pell Grant, 
NECC campus-based funds, a 
Guaranteed Student Loan, and the 
Massachussetts State Scholarship — if 
completed before deadline. If errors are 

eerie eels | 


JOB FAIRS ' 
i 
4 
March 4, 1987 ! 
April 24, 1987 i 


Wednesday 


9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts Building 


made, they are difficult to correct, Pastor 
warns. 

Financial aid is awarded on the basis 
of ‘‘financial need.”’ ‘‘Financial need”’ is 
the difference between the estimated cost 
of attendance and the calculated amount 
the student and family can reasonably be 
expected to provide. The estimated cost 
of attendance includes tuition and fees, 
room and board, and an allowance for 
books, supplies, travel, and personal 
expenses. 

The student and family contribution is 
affected by taxable income, untaxed in- 
come, assets, medical expenses, number 
of dependents, number of family 
members in college, and other necessary 
or unusual expenses. 

The financial aid form, processed by the 
College Scholarship Service, is used to 
gather family financial information and 
to estimate an appropriate expectation 
from family resources. Estimates from 
the questions are reviewed by the office 
of financial aid, which has the final 
responsibility for determining the amount 
to be expected from student and/or 
parents. 

Required documentation 

To ensure that all financial aid is 
distributed equitably and according to 
federal laws and regulations, the follow- 
ing documents will be required prior to 
final authorization of your awards: 
¢ A copy of student and/or parent Fed- 

eral Income Tax Forms (IRS 

1040/1040A/1040EZ) for 1986 will be 
requested of financial aid applicants 
submitting an aid application to 

NECC. 
¢ Students and/or parents who did not file 

an IRS 1040/1040A/1040EZ will be re- 

quested to verify the sources of all un- 
taxed income received. 

¢ All students will be required to com- 
plete an NECC financial aid 
application. 

¢ All students who have previously at- 
tended another post-secondary institu- 
tion will have to submit a financial aid 
transcript prior to receiving aid. 

Transcript forms are available in the 

financial aid office at NECC or at the 

college of previous attendance. 


Hiring Today! Top Pay! Work at Home! 


No experience needed. 
Write: 
Cottage Industries, 1407 Jenkins, 
Norman, Oklahom 73069 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


Gold mine of resources offered © 


Childcare, health courses, support group 


Robert Hatt photo 


STUDENT SERVICES INTERNS Andrea Merrill, Marta Modigliani and Marion Richards. 


You can learn to feel better 


Northern Essex Community College 
will offer seven special interest health 
courses, covering everything from 
quitting smoking to understanding 
depression. Courses will be at the 
Haverhill campus unless indicated 
otherwise. 


“Health Care and You: Changes & 
Choices” will answer all of your 
questions on the quality, accessibility, 
and cost of health care. Taught by Naomi 
Prendergast, M.P.H., administrative 
manager of Medical Staff Services at 
Lawrence General Hospital, this four- 
week course will be Thursdays from 7 to 
9 p.m., beginning March 5 and ending 
March 26. The tuition is $32. 


“Eat Better — Feel Better’ a one 
evening course, Thursday, April 2 from 
7 to 9 p.m., will make sense out of the 


Health servi 


by Norma Pike 

Student Health Services is presenting 
a support group for Adult Children of 
Alcoholics. The support group will meet 
for eight Mondays from Feb. 23 through 
April 27 in room C302. 

Registration deadline for these 
meetings is Feb. 20 in the student health 


Abstractor 


Responsible for the daily analysis and 
coding of hospital discharges. Knowledge 
of medical terminology and experience 
in ICD-9-CM coding. ART background 
preferred. 


We offer a competitive salary and a 
comprehensive benefits package. 
Please contact Stephen Kirsch, Human 
Resources Dept. at (617) 937-64100r 
forward resume to Lowell General 
Hospital, 295 Varnum Avenue, Lowell, 
MA 01854. 


An equal opportunity employer 


confusing array of nutrition advice, 
including information on how food affects 
your physical and mental well-being. The 
course will be taught by Vivian Tiegen, 
a registered dietician and nutrition 
counselor with Holistic Family Practice 
in Newburyport. Tuition is $8. 

Find out what works to control weight 
and develop a personalized weight 
management program with the help of 
the latest research in “Weight Control: 
Why Diets Don’t Work, What Does 
Work?” This two evening course will be 
Thursdays, April 9 and 16 from 7 to 9:30 
p.m. Rita Losee, RN, M.Ed. will be 
teaching the course. Tuition is $20. 

“The Benefits of Exercise; How to 
Develop the Habit” will cover recent 
research on exercise, how it relates to 
longevity, productivity, and how it helps 
insomnia and other problems. This one 


office room F112 or call 374-3770. 

The co-facilitators of the support group 
are Pat Kepschull, R.N., director of stu- 
dent health services and Andrea Merrill, 
B.P.S., NECC counseling intern. 


This alcohol support group will offer an 
opportunity to come in contact with 


Something bothering you? 


Marta Modigliani is available to 
discuss with students counseling 
issues: 

Family problems, relationships, 
academic difficulties, self-confidence, 
self-awareness, issues concerning life’s 
transitions, feelings of loss. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
Room 121, Student Center 
Call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Wednesdays 10 a.m.-12 noon, 1-2 p.m. 
Room 204, Applied Science Building 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Service 
Call 374-3800 for an appointment 
or walk-in 


evening course will be Thursday, April 23 
from 7 to 9:30 p.m. and will be taught by 
Rita Losee. Tuition is $10. 


“Depression: A Clearer 
Understanding” will provide a basic 
introduction to the cause of depression, 
including various symptoms and when 
professional help is advisable or 
necessary. Taught by Maxine Sobel, 
M.Ed., a psychotherapist in private 
practice in Georgetown, this one evening 
course will be Thursday, April 30 from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Tuition is $12. 


“Building Self-Esteem” will be taught 
by Sandra Kent of Health Horizons, 
Lowell General Hospital, Thursday, May 
7 from 7 to 9 p.m. The tuition is $8. 

For more information on these courses, 
contact Ellen Skryness, Division of 
Continuing Education, at 374-3800. 


ces offer support group 


others who share this common family 
experience. 

Discussions will center on how an 
alcoholic family influences your interper- 
sonal relationships as well as how you 
relate to yourself. 


by Norman Landry 
dean of student services 

Resources are available. If childcare 
is a problem for you, come talk to Dottie 
Holmes at the Haverhill campus (room 
B209, applied science building) or call her 
at 374-3625. 

Family daycare. We have a list of more 
than 800 registered family daycare 
providers in the college’s service area, 
maintained with the cooperation of the 
Office for Children. Family daycare is in- 
home care of one to six pre-school 
children. Drop by the Dean of Student 
Services office in the applied science 
building (room B209). 

Free referral for family daycare. The 
Greater Haverhill Family Day Care 
Associates, a network of area day care 
centers, offers a free referral service 
network for parents who are in need of 
daycare for their children. These daycare 
providers offer full and part-time care, 
infant care and before and after school 
care. Interested parents can call the local 
volunteer referral service coordinators 
Alice Comeau (372-7218) or Rochelle 
McManus (373-2454). 

Daycare centers. We have a list of 
more than 200 currently licensed daycare 
centers in the college’s service area, 
maintained with the cooperation of the 
Office for Children. Contact the staff in 
the Dean of Student Services office. 

Another resource and referral service. 
The Child Care Circuit provides 
information and counseling to parents, by 
telephone, about licensed childcare in the 
Lawrence, Andover and Lowell area, and 
helps parents locate and evaluate suitable 
services. There is a nominal fee, but you 
may qualify for a waiver. Contact the 
Child Care Circuit at 686-4288. The 
address is Old Library Professional 
Building, 190 Hampshire Street, 
Lawrence, MA 01840. 

The Office for Children. Your area 
Office for Children (check the white pages 
of your telephone directory assistance; in 
Haverhill, the listing is ‘Office for 
Children - Area Office, 69 Summer Street 
(rear) 372-0161, 352-6005, and 346-9617) 
can refer you to sources of financial 
assitance, if you are eligible. 

A special resource at NECC. There is 
a knowledgeable person on campus 
during the academic year who is willing 
to help those who have questions or 
particular problems connected with 
childcare needs — Judith C. Tye, 
coordinator of the Early Childhood 
Education program, Division of Human 
Services and Health Professions. You can 
reach her at 374-5890 or call on her during 
her office hours at Room C380. 

Making the choice. Despite 
registration and licensure, which 
establish minimum standards for care, 
you might be concerned about how to 
choose quality childcare — if this is the 
case, read A Parent's Guide to Choosing 
Child Care Arrangements: What Should 
You Look For? Whom Should You 
Contact? It’s available at the Dean’s 
office (B209). 


Counseling Corner 


by Andrea Merrill 

“This year I will be more assertive and 
stand up for my rights!” 

How often have you said this? How 
often did it not work for you? 


Perhaps you just didn’t know where to 
begin. You do have certain basic human 
rights, you know. The first step in being 
able to stand up for yourself is to become 
aware of those rights. Once you know 


what your rights are, you should also ex- 
plore the consequences of having them. 
Asserting yourself will bring changes to 
your life that you must be prepared to 
accept. 

If you would like a list of your basic 
human rights, they are available in the 


Student Health Service office, 
FIr2. 

You have the right to make this New 
Year's resolution a reality! 


room 


Are you a returning student? 

If so, join a group for career explora- 
tion, making decisions, sharing ideas, net- 
working and getting results. 

Fridays 12 noon - 1 p.m. Beginning Feb. 
13, limited to 15 students. No tuition or 
material fee required. 


The group will be led by Marion 
Richards of Northern Essex Community 
College’s Counseling office. To register, 
call 374-3790. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


_ Earn credit through co-op ed 


——— 


es 
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DR. ROBERT A. SCHUITEMAN, assistant director of cooperative education and 


placement. 


Schuiteman is new 
at co-op ed office 


Northern Essex Community College 
recently appointed Robert A. Schuiteman 
of Essex as assistant director of 
Cooperative Education and Placement. 

Schuiteman, who holds a bachelor’s 
degree in political science from Hope Col- 
lege in Michigan and a master’s degree 
in political science and a doctorate in 
higher education from the University of 
Michigan, comes to Northern Essex from 
Wentworth Institute of Technology 
where he was dean of admissions. 

His extensive background in higher 


MacEachern 


Warren MacHachern has recently been 
appointed staff associate at the academic 
support center. 

He has a master’s degree in commun- 
ity counseling from Salem State College 
and has done advanced study in higher 
education administration at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. He also earned a 
bachelor of arts degree, with a concentra- 
tion in psychology, at Salem State. 

A graduate of Lynn High School, he 


education also includes administrative 
positions with the American Language 
Academy, The Pacific American In- 
stitute, Inc., Boston University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Northern Essex Community College 
President John Dimitry says “The college 
is very fortunate to have someone with 
Dr. Schuiteman’s experience to assist in 
maintaining and improving the high stan- 
dards of our cooperative education pro- 
gram and the successes of our career 
placement efforts.” 


appointed 


resides in Swampscott. Before coming to 
the. college, he was a supervisor and 
counselor at the Lynn Employment and 
Training Services. 


He has worked as a counselor for the 
Nutri-System Weight Loss Center, and 
the Family Continuity Program. He was 
acting residence hall director at Salem 
and served as a substitute teacher in the 
Lynn public schools. 


Support Center Workshops 


Name 
Note-taking 


Essay Test Writing 


Test Anxiety 


Math Test 


Time, Location 
Feb. 11, 1 p.m., C-209 
Feb. 12, 9 a.m., E-263 


Feb. 23, 1 p.m., C-209 
Feb. 26, 9 a.m., E-263 


March 2, 9 a.m., C-302 
March 5, 1 p.m. C-222 


March 9, 1 p.m., C-209 
March 10, 9 a.m., C-223 


Presenter 
Patricia McDermott 


Eric Branscomb 


Jan Scheerer 


Carol O'Loughlin 
Marie Ferraguto 


Prof. John Whittle, social science 
coordinator for students interested in 
cooperative education, says opportunities 
are available for students to work and 
receive college credit. 

Many students already have jobs that 
can meet academic criteria for co-op. 
Others may be looking for a job to fit 
their career goals. He encourages them to 
come by his office in the liberal arts 
building to discuss job placement or 
combining positions they already have for 
co-op college credit. 

The kinds of work students use for 
college credit in social sciences are varied. 
One political science major is working in 
government with a state senator. 
Another is working at a halfway house for 
adult disabled mentally ill clients, and 
several are working at schools and day 
care centers. 

Whittle says some jobs pay very well. 
One student recently started at over $10 
an hour, doing research on health care in 
the Merrimack Valley. 

Other jobs may not pay but will 
provide valuable experience. For example, 
volunteer work for the Big Brother and 
Sister Programs offer a wealth of 
opportunity in developing rewarding 
relationships. 

Recently a student who worked in a 
nursing home with terminally ill patients 
decided nursing was the career she would 
like to pursue. Her acceptance by the 
nursing program has been partly because 
of the excellent recommendation she 
received from the co-op nursing home 
supervisor. 

Students grow intellectually and 
spiritually from co-op experiences once 
they find meaningful work that fulfills 


File photo 
DR. ABBOTT RICE, cooperative educa- 
tion director. 


them and helps them reach full potential, 
Whittle says. One student says, “I felt 
my co-op experience working at a radio 
station and then another semester as an 
advocate for an abused child taught me 
alot. Also I made up my mind that being 
a radio announcer can be used to deal 
with social problems but that I am not 
cut out to work directly with abused 
children.” 

For more information, see Whittle at 
C372 or check with Dr. Abbott Rice, 
cooperative education director, or Dr. 
Bob Schuiteman, assistant director, 
student center, room 111 (below the 
cafeteria). The phone number is 374-3670. 


Earn money, credits 
in the Co-op program 


by Danielle Coimba 

Earn credits by working? Does this 
sound interesting to you? The Northern 
Essex Cooperative Education Plan allows 
you to do just that. After one semester 
of full-time study, you can apply for Co- 
op which will not only allow you to earn 
credits in your field of study, but it will 
also help you earn money and give you 
the job experience needed in today’s 
society. 

Assistant Director of Cooperative 
Education Program Robert Schuiteman 
feels that Co-op really makes a difference 
for students. He’s seen them come out of 
this course with more self confidence and 
a better understanding of how to cope on 
the job. 


Book 


ee ee ee ee ey 


54 Washington Street, Haverhill 
Phone: 374-0698 


The course helps apply what you’ve 
learned in class time to your work time. 
Workshops are also given to help the stu- 
dent prepare for interviews, write 
resumes, and a variety of other topics. 
These workshops are also available to any 
other interested students. 


Schuiteman, who joined the staff last 
fall, has put alot of time and energy into 
expanding the Co-op program. New col- 
or brochures and comical advertisements 
are among his achievements. The current 
Co-op enrollment is 66. He hopes to see 
the number triple in the future. 

Anyone interested in this program may 
drop in to the Co-op office room F139 in 
the student center. 
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JEAN SERVELLO, first full-time personal counselor at Northern Essex. 


Counseling support 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 
nounced that he is forming an Advisory 
Committee for Personal Counseling 
Issues to continue to give him and others 
advice in matters related to personal 
counseling and the college. 

The group’s role will include the follow- 
ing tasks: assesment of personal counsel- 
ing needs, planning for future program- 
ming needs, utilization of college and 
community resources, interfacing with 
existing college programs and services, 
and monitoring and evaluating current 
staffing and programming. 

Members of the committee will include: 


Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices; Elizabeth Coyne, director of 
counseling; Jean Servello, personal 
counselor; Sandra DeVellis, behavioral 
science professor; Geraldine Powers, 
chairperson of the business administra- 


tion department; Paula Strangie, 
behavioral science professor; and member 
of the student academic affairs commit- 
tee; Mary Dinsmore, liberal arts student; 
Joe Laudani, human services and health 
professions professor; and Sandra 
Fotinos, English as a Second Language 
professor. 


Services are offered 


PR photo 


DR. MICHAEL NOONAN. 


Dr. Michael Noonan, psychologist, who 
joined the staff on a part-time basis last 
fall, will continue to provide personal 
counseling one day a week. 

Licensed in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, he has a private practice in 
Derry, N.H. He is bi-lingual, speaking 
English and Spanish. 

Dr. Noonan was director of the out- 
patient service at Lawrence Mental 
Health for five years, and has taught ex- 
perimental and perceptional psychology 
classes in counseling at Mercy College, 
New York. 

He was an instructor at Rivier College, 
and has worked in various school systems 
in family and child counseling, dealing 
with learning and social problems. He is 
a consultant to Amethyst Foundation for 
alcohol and drunk driving awareness. 

He graduated from St. John’s Univers- 
ity, New York, and has completed two 
master’s degrees. He has come to North- 
ern Essex with 12 years experience. 

Noonan enjoys working with students 
and says he does not hesitate to seek out- 
side professional assistance in his effort 
to aid in solving problems of stress. 
For further information call Betty Coyne 
at 374-3790. 


Jean 


Servello 


Full-time counselor hired 


by Martha Leahy 

NECC now has its first full-time 
personal counselor. 

The announcement of the hiring of Jean 
Servello of Andover as personal counselor 
was made by President John R. Dimitry 
in a memo to college staff dated Jan. 16. 

This is a step in what Director of 
Counseling Betty Coyne calls ‘‘a 
comprehensive personal counseling 
program,” to include the services of 
graduate interns and the formation of a 
special advisory committe by President 
Dimitry to study personal counseling 
needs at the college. 

“I’m really impressed with the 
reception I’m getting,” Servello says. 
“Everyone's been very supportive.’’ She 
earned her bachelor’s degree in 
psychology and English from Merrimack 
College. “I worked full-time as a secretary 
at the college,”’ she explains, “‘and took 
classes two nights a week and during my 
lunch hours.” She then became a personal 
counselor at Merrimack and interned one 
night a week at the Greater Lawrence 
Mental Health Center on their Crisis 
Intervention Team. She also attended 
Lesley College two nights a week to earn 
her master’s degree in clinical counseling 
psychology. 

Her first task will be to assess the 
needs of the college. ‘‘I’m open to 
suggestions,’ she says. “I will be 
speaking to all the department 
chairpersons and the college staff as to 
how our needs can be met. I'm taking all 
calls.” 

She will also be evaluating graduate 
programs in the area in order to recruit 
counseling interns. 

But, most importantly, Servello is here 
to provide the personal kind of counseling 
that helps college students cope with 
their daily lives, in and out of classes. 

In her neat, comfortable office, Servello 
explains that some of the problems 
common among college students can 
build up and seem overwhelming. 

“Feelings of loss are common,” she 
says. ‘‘Not only loss as we think of in 
losing a person, but also a loss of goals 


“’m open to suggestions. | 
will be speaking to all the 
department chairpersons and 
the college staff as to how our 
needs can be met. I’m taking 
all calls.” 

—Jean Servello 


or of self-esteem. It’s actually the same 
basic grief process you go through at the 
death of a relative or someone else close. 

“Sometimes people need help in 
managing overload. They have to sort 
things out when they’ve taken too much 
on. Sometimes they’re harder on 
themselves than they should be. 

““Many deal with unhappiness. You 
don’t have to actually be clinically 
depressed to feel unhappy, but it can feel 
just as bad.” 

Servello hopes students won’t hesitate 
to come to see her. “Id like to break down 
the stigma about going to counseling,” 
she states. “You can learn a lot about 
yourself, explore your personality.” 

And it needn't take hours of discussion. 
“Sometimes even a half hour of 
conversation helps to sort things out,” 
she says. ‘‘You can feel refreshed.” 

To stress the confidentiality of her 
counseling services, she explains, “This 
is a direct service to students. Whatever 
is discussed is completely confidential 
and will not appear on a student's 
record.” 

A kind and gracious lady, Jean Servello 
should make students feel very 
comfortable about talking their problems 
out with her. She is available for 
appointments at 374-3790. 


Husson college representative 
will assist transfer students 


Husson College will have a represen- 
tative on campus Wednesday, Feb. 18, to 
help students who might be interested in 
transferring into four-year degree 
programs. 

Husson has excellent programs in nur- 
sing, accounting, computer systems, 
business administration and business 


teacher education. 

If you are interested in continuing your 
education, the Husson representative will 
look forward to meeting you at the 
cafeteria entrance between 11 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. 

Contact Gail Snell, Assistant Director 
of Admission, (207) 947-1129. 


Advice for students planning on transfer 


In the 1980’s students must take a 
more assertive, creative, self-motivated 
approach to their academic preparation 
for careers, which are constantly chang- 
ing. As you know, degrees in themselves 
do not guarantee employment. Our 
students need to be reminded of the 
following: 


1. Apply as early as possible in the 
academic year; October for the spring 
semester, December for the fall semester. 
Majors can fill up. It takes approximate- 
ly a month to process transfer applica- 
tions and six weeks to process financial 
aid packages. Don’t wait for deadlines. 

(a) Colleges want to fill their classes 
as soon as possible instead of 
waiting for excellent students who 


might apply later. 


(b) Increasingly, state colleges are 
closing competitive majors such 
as business, computer science, 
engineering and nursing before 
the deadline. 

(c) Community college students are 
given priority if they apply early 
when there are openings available 
in all the programs. 

2. Apply to state college(s) as an al- 
ternative if the first choice is a private col- 
lege and financial aid is an issue. This will 
alleviate much needless anxiety and 
pressure as to whether or how much 
financial aid will be available. 

3. Consider the major in both state and 
private colleges. Financial aid 
possibilities can then be pursued. Keep 
options open early in the decision mak- 
ing process. 


4. Clarify the major prior to the transfer 
procedure as early as possible. It will in- 
sure a more intelligent and satisfying 
choice of college and course preparation. 
This good planning will also save more 
time and money than will impulsive, ex- 
pedient action. 


5. Interview the admissions and finan- 
cial aid representatives as well as the 
chairperson of the intended academic 
department of every college possible not 
only to determine acceptance but also to 
decide whether the college can offer what 
the student as consumer prefers. Credit 
evaluation is generally made by the ad- 
missions office or by the department 
chairperson. However, occasionally the 
registrar's office or an advising office per- 
forms this function. Informational inter- 


viewing prior to the submission of the ap- 
plication and fee is cheaper and a less 
time consuming way to narrow the choice 
of colleges than multiple applications. 


6. Schedule an informational interview 
of graduate schools and professionals in 
the field, which is a wise investment in 
good long-range planning for the best 
course preparation as demands are con- 
stantly changing. 


7. Understand the fact that in-state 
students are always given priority at 
state colleges. If applying to a state col- 
lege in another state, always apply to a 
second college as a back-up, no matter 
how high the cumulative average is. It is 
likely that competitive majors in state 
colleges will not consider out-of-state 
applicants. 
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MARION CLAY, secretary at the counseling office. 


Counseling Services 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 
Sco ¢ erie {Lower Level) F121 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
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6 DCE office, room 8204. 
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TRANSFER TIME 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, will visit local state colleges where a majority 
of our students transfer; namely: 


SALEMSSTATH COLLEGE \{ (i das ease) oe ee March 9 
OWE HSIaUINE VIGRSULY ©. c:.2% cas ote oii Bae ates eee March 13 
REMASSEAMHERS Destin S24 cia neki aae ie eee April 10 


The purpose of these meetings are to get unofficial transfer results for students 
in the spring instead of June. Consult the Counseling Office for your official ad- 
missions status AFTER the e meetings listed above. 

Preferential treatment is given to Northern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed by these meeting dates. 

If you have any questions about the transfer procedure, academic requirements 
or anything about these colleges, feel free to stop by the Counseling Office. We 
are located in: 

Room F-121, The Student Center 
Monday through Friday 
8:30 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-3790 


Clay has office 
under control 


The counseling office can be a hectic 
place at times, but Marion Clay has 
everything under control. She is the 
secretary and traffic cop who keeps the 
students and staff flowing smoothly. 

In 1981, her husband and best friend, 
Buddy Clay, passed away. He had been 
the focus of her life, and she was having 
problems working through her grief. At 
the suggestion of her children, she came 
to Northern Essex. It was a move she has 
not regretted. 

She is a graduate of NECC and work- 
ed in the counseling office while attending 
school. ““When there were no more classes 
I could take, they put me to work,” she 
says. She enjoys the people she works 
with and the students. 

Clay grew up just outside New York 
City but has made New England her 
home. She and Buddy lived in Ossippee, 
N.H. on ‘‘Clay’s Funny Farm.” She learn- 
ed to become independent while there. As 
she said, ‘‘I can fell a tree, split wood, or 
change a tire.” 

While on the farm, the couple operated 
a profitable windmill. The utility com- 
pany purchased the excess electricity. 
They usually managed to stay ahead of 
the company. 

Another money saver Marion took ad- 
vantage of was bartering. Since the Clays 
raised only cats, dogs and houseplants, 
they exchanged transportation for 
vegetables with the farmer across the 
road. Bartering is not necessarily a rural 
activity. Many services can be offered as 
barter in the city. ‘‘I have only two ex- 


She and Buddy lived in Ossip- 
pee, N.H., on “Clay’s Funny 
Farm.’ She learned to 
become independent while 
living there. 


pensive habits,” Clay says, “ 
sleeping indoors.” 

Besides her many hours at the counsel- 
ing office, she works another 20-25 hours 
per week at an answering service. She 
says she is happiest when she is helping 
people. Always busy, Clay tries not to 
waste time. There are not enough hours 
in the day for her. 

In her spare time, she enjoys writing 
poetry. She has had some work publish- 
ed in the American Poetry Anthology. 

One of the best rewards of her work is 
having a former student come by to say 
hello. Many students leave NECC for a 
larger college and occasionally have pro- 
blems there. She enjoys seeing old 
friends. 

Clay says, “The counseling office is 
open daily 9-4 in F-121. Trained 
counselors deal with all types of personal 
problems. Privacy is protected at all 
times. Most problems are made bearable 
with some assistance. The counselors can 
be a great sounding board.” 
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Career Counseling 


FOR DIVISION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 


FOR ASSISTANCE WITH: 


¢ Choosing a Fulfilling Career 

e Making a Successful Career Change 

¢ Writing a Professional Resume and Cover Letter 
e Performing an Effective Job Search 

¢ Conducting a Job-Winning Interview 


Make an appointment to see John Scuto, Career Counselor. 
Call (617) 374-3790 in the day or see him on a drop-in basis in 
the Division of Continuing Educaiton Office, Room B-204, 
Applied Science Building on Tuesdays from 6 to 7 p.m. 

Career Counseling for all DCE students is available by 
appointment evenings in the Counseling Center, Room F-120, 


Student Center. 


CAREER WORKSHOPS 


The following Career Workshops are being sponsored through 
the Division of Continuing Education & Community Services: 


Name 
Career Choices 


Number 
DX1024 


Section 
Sec01C $24 


Tuition* Time 


6-9 p.m. 


Dates 


2-25 
3-4 


ind 
find Your DX1034 
Personality 
Through Testing 


Sec90C ey 2-4 
$3 fee) 


TBA 
2-11 


*Registration fee is $10, payable once per semester 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION ON THESE WORKSHOPS CALL 
(617) 374-3800 
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DENTAL ASSISTANT Gail Capodilupo examines some x-rays with 
Dr. William Boiselle at his 122 Kenoza Avenue office. 


Dentists need 
assistants 


By Judy Sirski 

Four hands are better than two, but a 
nationwide shortage of dental assistants 
has caught up to the Merrimack Valley, 
leaving most dentists with long searches 
for chairside help. 

“Four-handed dentistry’’ means a 
hygienist and/or a dental assistant is a 
part of patient care, said Dr. J.D. Mur- 
ray, president of the Massachusetts Den- 
tal Society. “‘Most dentists trained within 
the past five or 10 years are trained to use 
a hygienist or assistant as an integral 
part of the office routine. 

“And the shortage of assistants nation- 
wide is acute,” said Joseph Kalil, 
Methuen, a member of the MDS board of 


trustees. The society launched a recruit- 
ment campaign this month to interest 
people in careers as hygienists or 
assistants. But the society has no 
statistics on the number of assistants 
needed or on the number of assistants 
now working in the field. 

Enrollment figures in the area’s only 
program tell the story: Northern Essex 
Community College has just seven 
students this year in its dental assisting 
program. 

According to Kalil, students’ seeming 
lack of interest in the field may be based 
on the false image of hygienists and 
assistants. 

“In the past, several factors con- 


tributed to the decline,”’ he said. “One is 
the image of the assistant as subservient, 
that it’s a job with limited growth poten- 
tial and no benefits. But now assistants 
can earn up to $10 an hour, depending on 
where they work.” 

Programs closed 

Hygienist programs at Whittier 
Regional Vocational Technical High 
School and the Lawrence Vocational 
Technical High School were closed 
because of low enrollment. NECC classes 
meet at Lawrence Vo-Tech, using a mock- 
up dental office and equipment there. 

The college could lose state grants — 
and the dental assistant program — if 
more students don’t enroll. 

“And we only had 11 students last year 
and seven this year,”’ said Kerin Hami- 
diani, coordinator of NECC’s nine-month 
dental assisting program. “I have trouble 
understanding that when all our 
graduates have jobs before they even 
finish the course.” 

The two-semester program includes 10 
weeks of field experience in a dentist’s 
office. 

Dental assistants, unlike hygienists, 
are responsible for mixing dental 
materials, taking impressions, taking X- 
rays, sterilizing instruments and working 
closely with the dentist. Assistants are 
certified by the state. 

Hygienists, however, complete a two- 
year associate’s degree program and are 
licensed by the state. They usually work 
alone on patients assigned to them by the 
dentist, and clean or polish teeth. 

Battling image problems 

So what are dentists doing to attract 
more students to the jobs? And how do 
they combat the ‘Little Shop of Horrors” 
image of dentists and assistants as 
sadistic folks who like jabbing people's 
jaws with sharp instruments.? 

“Easy,” Kalil said. ‘We made a video 
we plan to show at high schools and job 
fairs, showing that dental assisting is a 
good career, with flexible hours and a 
pretty good wage. Assistants have in- 


surance benefits now, something they 
lacked years ago.” 

He said assistants can earn between $6 
and $10 an hour. 

“Also, dentistry has changed from 
what it was. I remember being taken to 
the dentist years ago as a kid and scream- 
ing in pain. I ran away two blocks down 
and my mother had to chase me,” Kalil 
said. ‘It wasn’t like it is now. There were 
no high-speed drills, no stereo head- 
phones, no TV. 

“And the hours are flexible, good for 
mothers with small children,’’ said 
Haverhill dentist Dr. William Boiselle, 
president of the Merrimack Valley Den- 
tal Society. 

“The job has a good salary, good 
benefits and you can work after only nine 
months of training,’’ Boiselle said. “‘Den- 
tists are competing for good assistants. 
There's a real shortage.” 

His assistant is Gail Capodilupo, Brad- 
ford, who graduated from NECC’s pro- 
gram in 1983. 

Capodilupo, who has three children, 
finds that her job fits into a flexible 
schedule. She works while her children are 
at school. 

“T like working with people and the job 
is pretty good,” she said. “I always 
planned to go back to school, and 
registered into the assistant training pro- 
gram. I knew what I wanted and I got a 
good job after nine months.” 

Her duties include lab work, ordering 
supplies and working at Dr. Boiselle’s 
side. 

“So maybe the job isn’t glamorous, but 
it’s a good one,” she said. 

Those arguments are ones area dentists 
hope will win over high school students 
who are looking for careers. 

As Hamidiani said, ‘It’s a great job for 
those who want to work and go to school 
because it allows for a lot of flexibility. 
The program is a short route to a fairly 
well-paying job.” 


(Courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette) 
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HELP WANTED 


Data Entry Clerks needed on a temporary, part time 
position at the Northern Essex Bentley Library. 


Smart fashion to fit your style When you've got class, let it show + 


Duties include being able to operate an IBM PC for 
entering data for a library automation project. May 
assist in other clerical or related aspects of automation 
project as needed. 


Qualifications required include high school diploma, 
ability to pay careful attention to detail. Computer 
experience desirable. On the job training provided. 


Salary is $5 an hour with no fringe benefits. 


Schedule is flexible, between the hours of 8:30 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. Four hours a week minimum expected, with 
20 hours a week maximum. To begin now and continue 
through June, 1987. 


Work in a pleasant atmosphere within the library. 
Develop marketable data entry skills as well as an 
understanding of library classifications. Earn as much 
as $100.00 per week before, between or after classes. 
Be part of an exciting and important project to move 
the NECC library forward to high tech information 
access. 


For one week only, order and save on the gold ring of your choice. 
For complete details, see your Jostens representative. 


JOSTENS 


AMERIC SC Ok eee tf RAN CoM 


Date: Feb. 10 
Time: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Deposit Required: $25 
Place: Cafeteria 


Please apply in person to Linda-Hummel Shea, 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday or Friday mornings, or to 
Gail Stuart, Monday through Friday afternoons, in the 
Technical Services Department of the Library. 


Peymen: Plans Avesebte 


So 
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SPORTS 


Broncos earned trip to Pasedena 


by Ken Morgan 

Granted, the New England Patriots 
didn’t perform as well as they did last 
post-season, but they were defeated by a 
determined Denver Bronco team. 

The Broncos didn’t exactly shock the 
NFL by making it to the Superbowl, but 
most experts didn’t clue them in as 
contenders. They ended the 1986 season 
on a sour note, getting blown away in 
Seattle. 

But Denver did prove one thing. Their 
perseverance earned the team the trip to 
Pasadena. The Broncos were as determin- 
ed as a team could be in the playoffs. 


Coach Dan Reeves and the entire team 
haven’t had much to smile about lately 


Sports 
Column 


in the playoffs. Teams such as Pittsburgh 


and Seattle have frustrated the Broncs in 
the past. 

In Superbowl XII, Denver was defeated 
by the Dallas Cowboys 27-10, but they 
did have a successful year, beating 
Pittsburgh and Oakland to get there. 

This year, Denver slipped by New 
England 22-17 on great defensive 
strength. Karl Mecklenburg, the big 
linebacker from Minnesota, had a super 
game and super season in general. 


But the real inspiration Denver had 
came from quarterback John Elway. 
Inspiration, because he played the entire 
second half of the Patriots game with a 
sprained ankle. 

He shined an image of Ken Stabler or 
maybe Jim Pounkett. Elway wasn’t 
perfect in the game, but his heart got the 
job done and that’s what his team needed. 

Coach Reeves even said that Elway 
makes up for a lot of the team’s mistakes 
with his scrambling ability. Against the 
Pats defense, scrambling was necessary 
too. Elway still performed well in that 
second half, despite the sprain. 

The following week in chilly Cleveland, 
it appeared as if the Browns would go to 
the superbowl. but once again it was 


perseverance on the part of Elway and 
the entire offense to tie the game late, 
then win it in overtime. 

Although the scores were close in 
both victories, the Broncos certainly 
earned their ticket into Superbowl XXI. 

The Rose Bowl never looked better on 
Super Sunday. Game temperature was 77 
degrees at kick-off time, and Denver 
played a strong first half of football in 
front of 103,000 plus. 

But the New York Giants had an 
exceptional performance in the second 
half to come away with a decisive victory, 
39-20. 

Regardless of the outcome, the Giants 
and Broncos were the proper opponents 
for this year’s event. 


Knights lose 
a close one 


by Ken Morgan 

North Shore Community College scored 
four points in the final minute of the se- 
cond half to beat the host NECC Knights 
66-65 last week. 

The game may have been decided by a 
dangling cable at the top of the gym 
rafters. 

With 1:01 left and NECC leading 65-62, 
Knight Gary Ewell attempted to im- 
bound a pass from his own zone. Ewell’s 
long pass inadvertently skimmed the 
cable and the official gave possession to 
North Shore. 

“Tonight’s game was the turning point 
of our season. It is possible for us to go 
to the Regionals, but we'll have to play 
some outstanding basketball,”’ Knights 
Coach Mike Rowinski said. 

Tommy Hatch was North Shore’s in- 
spiration, scoring 25 points. After scor- 
ing 9 points in the first half, Hatch net- 
ted some important shots and scored 16 
more points in the second half. 

North Shore Coach James Kefales was 
very impressed with his young player’s 
performance. 

“Tommy Hatch has come on for us the 
whole season and had a super game 
tonight,’’ Keffales said. 

“We knew entering the game that 
(Knight forward) Dave Antczak is one of 
the top players in the league so we had 
to bunch up on him tonight.” 

Antczak was the leading scorer for 
NECC with 17 points. The 6-7 forward 
was quiet in the first half, but gave the 
Knights an 11-point lead in the second 
half with a number of jams and offensive 
rebounds. 


Activity 


3 on 3 Basketball 
Toboggan Race 

Ping Pong Tournament 
Tennis Tournament 
Par 3 Golf Tournament 
White Water Raft Trip 
Clear Image Encounter 
Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 
*Saco River Canoe Trip 


File photo 
COACH MIKE ROWINSKI. 


The Knights biggest lead was 13, at 
55-42, but North Shore put out all they 
could muster. 

John Settapan kept their hopes alive by 
hitting a three-pointer to cut the score to 
55-49. 

The teams exchanged baskets soon 
after, then Hatch came on to sink the 
Knights. 

“Tonight was a lapse of mental concen- 
tration and down the stretch it showed,”’ 
Rowinski claimed. 

“They did a good job of shutting down 
Mike Fiato, and contained Ernesto Sang 
well in the second half. ” 

Fiato and Sang both had 14 points. The 
last time the two teams played, NECC 
won soundly 78-66. 

The Knights host MCP tonight as they 
try to keep their Regional hopes alive. 


Northern Essex 
Intramural Calendar 


Meeting Date 

Feb. 4 
Sign up in Gym__—‘ Feb. 20 
Sign up in Gym March 4 
April 8 April 15 
April 20 April 22 
April 1 April 17 
April 15 TBA 

Sun, May 11 
April 29 May 15-17 


* Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either 
Jack Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, 
ext. 3819, Room 125, Physical Education Building. 


Outdoor adventures 
to Keys and Virginia 


As part of its Outdoor Adventures Pro- 
gram, NECC’s division of continuing 
education and Community Services is 
sponsoring two trips this winter to the 
warmer climes. 

The first, offered during the college’s 
spring break, March 14-22, is an ocean 
kayaking trip to the Florida Keys. 

Mark Sutton, director of North Atlan- 
tic Sea Kayak Center of Newburyport, 
will be guiding this adventure. He is a 
professional geologist and certified EMT 
who has kayaked extensively in the North 
Atlantic and Caribbean. 

Base camp will be on Big Pine Key. No 
previous kayaking experience is required, 
as orientation and lessons will be given 
at the start of the trip. The cost is $945 
includes airfare Boston to Miami, kayak- 
ing and camping equipment, food, and 
ground transportation. 

Camping at Virgin Islands 

During vacation for the local secondary 
schools, April 20-26, John Halloran, a 
veteran NECC trip leader, will head a 
camping trip to St. John Virgin Island, 
an unspoiled tropical paradise which is 
perfect for all water sports. Lodging will 
be at Maho Bay Camps, which features 


three-room tent cabins set on wooden 
platforms overlooking the bay. The tents 
are equipped with kitchen facilities and 
sleep four, making them ideal for families 
or singles. The camp is in Virgin Islands 
National Park, and many park activities, 
including the famed underwater nature 
trail, are nearby. 

Approximate cost of this trip is $695 
for adults and $525 for children under 12. 
Included is airfare, transfers, and lodging 
at Maho Bay Camp (quad occupancy). A 
double-occupancy supplement is 
available. 

For more information, call Nancy 
Brown, trip coordinator, in the division 
of continuing education and Community 
Services, at (617) 374-3800. 

In addition, also as part of its Outdoor 
Adventures Program, Continuing Educa- 
tion offers weekend trips in the local area. 
Scheduled this winter and spring are a 
cross-country/downhill ski trip to Stowe 
in March, a bike trip at Martha’s 
Vineyard in May, and whitewater rafting 
on the Dead River, Memorial Day. 
Registration is being taken now in the 
Registrar’s Office for these trips. Call 
(617) 374-3800 for a brochure. 


Lung association sponsors 
aerobic marathon Feb. 21 


This year’s Aerobic Marathon to 
benefit the American Lung Association 
of Essex County will be Feb. 21 from 10 
a.m. - 2 p.m. at the Sheraton Rolling 
Green, Andover, and Feb. 28 from 10 a.m. 
- 2 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara, Danvers. 

Participants will learn from top aerobic 
instructors while having fun and helping 
raise money for the American Lung 
Association. Marathoners engage in 
aerobic activity for one to four hours and 
are treated to a buffet and awards 
ceremony following the event. 

Aerobic activity includes warm-up ex- 
ercises, dance aerobics, and cool-down ex- 
ercises. Personal fitness and choice will 
determine to what degree a person par- 
ticipates in the day’s activities. 

Teams are also encouraged to take part. 
Trophies will be awarded to groups 
representing health clubs, businesses or 
organizations on the basis of “Team 
Spirit,” ‘“‘Most Funds Raised,” and 
“Largest Team.” 

All healthy individuals are invited to at- 
tend. It is not necessary to be enrolled in 
an organized aerobics program. A 
registration fee of $5 is required and par- 
ticipants are asked to raise a minimum of 
$50 in pledges prior to the event. Prizes 
and incentives are awarded to those rais- 
ing the highest funds. 


Marathoners engage in 
aerobic activity for one to four 
hours and are treated to a buf- 
fet and awards ceremony 
following the event. 


Those raising over $50 receive all 
prizes up to and including their highest 
pledge. These include a sports towel, 
headband, SACK movie passes, sports 
watch/wallet, travel alarm clock, SHAPE 
Magazine (one year) Reebock Sneakers, 
and Belmont Springs Water (water an 
cooler one year). ; . 

Two grand prizes (your choice of two 
nights/three days accommodations and 
airfare for you and a guest to 1.) New 
York City, 2.) Montreal or 3.) the Poconos 
(airfare not included) will be awarded to 
the two top fund raisers. 

Grand prizes are donated by Fantasy 
Travel, Topsfield. Other prizes are 
courtesy of WCCM-AM/WCGY-FM 
radio, USA Cinemas, the Sheraton Roll- 
ing Green, Andover, and the Sheraton 
Tara, Danvers. 

To register, or for more information call 
887-6055. 
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It’s time to give them 


by Ken Morgan 

Go to your local newstand and on the 
shelf you're bound to see the Edmonton 
Oilers on the cover of the hockey 
magazines. 

This year you'll see more of the Mon- 
treal Canadiens also, since they won the 
Stanley Cup last year. It’s all a matter of 
publicity and which team is best. 

Almost every hockey magazine has 
Wayne Gretzky, Jari Kurri, or Mats 
Naslund staring you in the face. Granted, 
all are truly remarkable hockey players, 


but too many talented players are oe Cam Neely 
underlooked by the media also. . : 
Here is a list of ten underrated NHL », ; 
players in order of their ability and lack aN > fe BRUINS SHOW off their stuff: 


of recognition: 

1. Bernie Federko — center — St. 
Louis Blues 

Considered by most as the most under- 
rated player in the NHL, he’s been one 
of the league’s top scorers for six con- 
secutive seasons. Federko is very self- 
disciplined and has deceptive speed. He 
also has a knack of being in the right 
place at the right time. 

2. Denis Savard — center — 
Black Hawks 

Savard has moves that would make the 
“Great Gretzky’’ envious. His stick- 
handling abilities often burn the opposi- 
tion. That’s why he puts the puck in the 
net so often. 

3. Wendel Clark — 
to Maple Leafs 

A fiesty rookie who turned many heads 
last season, he is nicknamed ‘‘Blue 
Thunder” for his speed and scrappy style. 
Clark has the best leadership for a rookie 
next to Mario Lemieux. 

4. John Vanbiesbrouck — goaltender 
— New York Ralngers 

Although the Rangers had a tough 


Chicago 


left wing — Toron- 


start this season in the Patrick Division, 
things could have been a whole lot worse. 
John Vanbiesbrouck was one of the many 
bright spots of last year’s playoffs. He 
shocked the Flyers and Capitals with 
super goaltending in both series. The 
future of the Rangers lies on the 
shoulders of this talented net minder. 

4. Luc Robitaille — center — Los 
Angeles Kings 

With Marcel Dionne’s career coming to 
the end of the track, the Kings have 
another sniper to follow his footsteps. 
Few have heard of the first-year man, but 
Robitaille netted 20 goals in LA’s first 30 
games. Robitaille also has a promising 
future and will bring better crowds to the 
fabulous Forum. 

6. Don Beaupre — goaltender — Min- 
nesota North Stars 

With veteran goalie Gilles Melouche 
now on Pittsburgh, Don Beaupre has 
gained all the confidence in the world. 
Beaupre has great speed, and a great 


ability to keep his team in the game when 
they’re down. When Beaupre’s on his 
game, he’s almost unbeatable. 

7. Steve Bozek — wing — Calgary 
Flames 

Similar in style to Denis Savard, Bozek 
is certainly one of the best skaters in the 
league. His weaving moves and puck 
handling abilities can give the opposition 
headaches. Although he doesn’t produce 
a great deal on the score board, his tough 
work proves that every goal he scores is 
earned. 

8. Terry Ruskowski — center — Pitt- 
sburgh Penguins 

He is a great man in the corners. When 
Ruskowski is paired with Lemieux, he 
often sets Mario up for the big goal. An 
inspirational leader who has captained 
every team he has played for, including 
Chicago, Los Angeles and now Pitts- 
burgh, he is one veteran who deserves 
more attention. 

9. Cam Neeley — right wing — Boston 


at local practice session. 


Bruins 

He brought old time hockey back to 
Boston Garden with his aggressive style 
of play. He was not a big scorer with Van- 
couver but has had a strong season with 
the Bruins thus far. Neely is a very hard 
worker and is also a good cornerman. 


10. Kevin Dineen — right wing — 
Hartford Whalers 

This inspirational forward scored the 
biggest goal for Hartford in last year’s 
playoffs. 

“Kevin Dineen is one of the most gut- 
sy players I’ve ever known,”’ says Cana- 
dien’s Coach Jean Perron. ‘‘He is the 
heart and soul of the Hartford Whalers.”’ 

The reason these players and many 
other underrated players are overlooked 
is because Wayne Gretzky and the Oilers 
are such a dominant bunch. If there was 
just a little publicity and all players were 
looked upon more fairly, Gretzky and 
Lemieux could be considered underrated. 


Boston is the hub of sports universe 


by Paul Vitagliano 
t used to be that when a sports en- 
thusiast from another part of the 
country was asked what he thought 
of Boston/New England sports scene, 
his reaction would be to smirk, then roll 
his eyes and tell you how, “The only sport 
New England cares about is not even 
American, it’s Canadien,’’ and then he’d 
confess, ‘‘OK, their basketball team is not 
bad, but did you take a look at those 
green uniforms? .. . Ugly.” 

Now times are different, and so are 
Boston sports. Today, the Hub is a Mec- 
ca of champions and the source of many 
of today’s bright young talent. 

First, let’s take a look at the team with 
the ugly, green uniforms. Yes, the Celtics, 
16 Championship banners and counting. 
They are defending champions and they 
presently own the second best record in 
the NBA, second only to the Lakers of 
Los Angeles the Celts play Sunday. 

The Celtics might have injury and 
depth problems presently, but if Bill 
Walton can return and he and the rest of 
the team stay healthy, look again for the 
name Boston Celtics by synonymous 
with winning. 

The Boston area also produced one of 
the premire players in the NBA in Patrick 
Ewing. It wasn’t too long ago when he 
was tearing up the high school courts. 


Men’s 


Sports 
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Now he is a force in the NBA. 

Speaking of producing talent, one must 
look at Boston hockey, arguably the 
home of the finest high school hockey in 
the country. The Boston area has produc- 
ed a large number of NHL players — in- 
cluding the key player — (possibly the 
NHL’s biggest trade this year) Bobby 
Carpenter. 

The Boston Bruins have no fewer than 
four local products on their squad as they 
try to rid themselves the tag ‘“‘mediocre” 
which has haunted them the past few 
seasons and again attain their place as 
one of the NHL's elite. 

On an ever more local note, former 
NECC student Jim Drew presently is at- 
tending Worcester State College, where 
he is playing first line forward for the 
hockey team and has a shot at Division 
3 All-America. 

With spring a couple of months away, 
one can oil up his baseball glove and 
loosen up his arm, for a new baseball 
season is around the corner. This season 
is to be especially new and possibly even 
refreshing for the ‘‘Gag’’ Sox fans. 


varsity 


basketball schedule 


This year the Sox will be entering the 
season as something very different — 
defending American League Champions. 
Even after last October’s debacle, the 
Red Sox have come away with a title 
besides World’s Biggest Chock Artists. 
Regardless of the World Series, they were 
the best team in the American League, 
it’s fact. And it says here (aside from a 
certain pair of hobbled ankles) the best 
team in all of baseball. 

Speaking of being the best, it was just 
over a year ago when we witnessed our 
AFC Champion New England Patriots 
take the worst beating in super bowl 
history at the hands of the best team in 
football last year, the Chicago Bears. It 
seemed that when the Pats lost to Denver 
in the first round of the AFC playoffs, the 
super bowl would lack any local flavor. 

If you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em. Meet 
this year’s edition of the Chicago Bears, 
the New York Giants. Two intricate parts 
of the Giants machine were halfback Joe 
Morriss and Tight End Mark Bavaro, 
who are from Ayers and Danvers, Mass., 
respectively. 

(By the way, speaking of the Bears who 
was that place-kicker turned quarterback 
they had calling signals at the end of the 
season, what is his name? I know he is 
around here... ah...) 

Let's not fail. to mention Boston has the 


At any event, the Boston 
sports scene has pulled itself 
up to a lofty status in the 
world of athletics. 


most respected prizefighter in the world, 
undisputed Middleweight Champion of 
the world, Marvelous Marvin Hagler. His 
extravaganza with Sugar Ray Leonard is 
coming up in April. 

Boston is the hub of the universe, at 
least the sport’s universe. New York can 
scream all they want about the Mets and 
Giants, but there truly is no competition. 
New York has multiple teams in each 
sport which doubles the chances of a 
championship. Plus, many “New York” 
teams are actually in New Jersey, 
something that doesn’t seem right. At 
any event, Boston sports scene has pull- 
ed itself up to a lofty status in the world 
of athletics. 


Women’s varsity 
basketball schedule 


Tuesday Feb. 10 


Wednesday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Wednesday Feb. 18 Home 
Friday Feb. 20 Away 


GBSCC — February 25 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 

NJCC — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


Feb. ii 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 16 


: a 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 


pees 
Away 
Away 


Feb. 10 8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:30 


M.C.P. 
Middlesex 
Roxbury 
C.C.R.1. 


Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 


GBSCC — February 26 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 

NJCAA Regionals — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


Feb. il 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 23 


KARN 
EATRA 
MONEY 


Work 2 to 4 hours per day, 6 days 
a week. You will earn an ex- 
cellent salary plus benefits. The 
Haverhill Gazette needs people 
to deliver bundles of newspapers 
and to deliver single newspapers. 


Person must be dependable and 
have a reliable motor vehicle. 


Call Steve Goddu today for an 
interview. 

344-0321 
Gazette 


Northern Essex Community College 
presents - 
its annual Winter Carnival 


MASQUERADE DANCE 


(costume optional) 


Saturday, February 28, 1987 
from 8 p.m. until midnight 
at the Student Center 
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Swing, top forty and oldies music 
presented live by 


DOUBLE VISION 3% 
ws 


Casino tables with play money | 
iPrizes auctioned at the end of the evening; 


$5.00 per person, with tickets on sale at Northern Essex 
Call 374-34731 or 374-3684 


Bring this ad with you | 


to the dance & receive 
$100 


Play Money 
for the Casino Tables 


